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SECULARISM: 

UNPHILOSOPHICAL, IMMORAL, AND ANTI- 
SOCIAL. 



Verbatim Report of a Three Nights* Debate between the Rev. Dr. 
McCann and Charles Bradlaugh, on December 1th, \Uh, and 
2l8t, 1881. 

First Night. — ^W. Babnabd, Esq., in the Chair. 

The Chairman having read the conditions of Debate, the 
Rev. Dr. McCann said : — Another debate on Secularism ! 
And why another? Surely there have been enough, and 
more than enough, on that subject already, without adding 
to their number. Can anything be urged on either side 
that has not been urged before ? Such may be the thoughts 
of many ; and I grant, not unreasonable ones ^ still, though 
I may not have much that is fresh to bring before you, I 
may arrange the old materials in such form that it will be- 
readily seen whether my opponent is following my lead, as 
he is bound to do, or whether he is chalking out a new 
course for himself, and leaving my reasonings to take care 
of themselves. In such a discussion as this, it is of the 
utmost importance that the audience should be able to see 
at a glance whether the disputants are sticking to the point, 
or whether they are fighting shy of it. I have therefore 
arranged what I have to say in a series of propositions which 
are simple of apprehension and consecutive in thought, but 
the importance of which must be patent to all who read 
them. In order that the debate might be as thorough as 
possible, I sent a copy of them to Mr. Bradlaugh about a 
month ago, so that he is perfectly aware of the line of argu- 
ment I propose adopting. (Cheers.) I base my views re- 
garding Secularism on what I believe to be sufficient reasons. 
Mr. Bradlaugh doubtless does the same; we have now to 
show whose are the superior reasons, and in doing this I 
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hope that each will personally respect the other as a searcher 
for truth (cheers) ; but while doing this, I may state so far 
as our reasonings are concerned, I give no quarter and I ask 
none. 

To proceed then to our subject. My first proposition is^ 
that Secularism is Atheism. This, I fancy, ]!k&. Bradlaugh 
will not dispute, still it is important that I should have it 
acknowledged. Understand that I am not discussing whether 
Atheism be true or false, with that we have no concern at 
present, my only contention is that Secularism is Atheism. 
In reference to this Mr. Bradlaugh said in his debate with 
Mr. Harrison (p. 13) : " there is another point that I do not 
think I need trouble to discuss, whether Secularism is 
Atheism or not, because I think it is. I have always said 
so, I believe, for the last thirteen years of my life, whenever 
I have had an opportunity of doing so." That Mr. Brad- 
laugh has not changed his opinion is shown by the Natidfial 
Eeformer for October 16th, 1881, in which he writes: "I am, 
too, an Atheist, and I hold that the logical and ultimate- 
consequence of adopting Secularism must be Atheism," and I 
perfectly agree with hmi, for the principles of the British 
Secular Union seem to me to be logically absurd. To say, 
as they do, that outside the concerns of ''the present 
life, Secularist members are free to hold any opinions, 
and to promulgate such opinions on their own 
responsibility," seems to me to be very like quiet banter, 
for what opinions can be outside the concerns of this present 
life on any possible subject, philosophical or scientific? 
I therefore hold most thoroughly that the position of Mr. 
Bradlaugh is the only logical one, that is to say, that Secula- 
rism is Atheism. 

My next proposition is that Secularism is Necessi- 
tarianism. Necessitarianism denies that we have freedom 
to will, and consequently affirms that our actions are- 
not within our own control. The doctrine as stated by 
Mr. Mill (Examination, 562) is that '' A volition is a moral 
effect, which follows the corresponding moral causes as cer- 
tainly and invariably as physicad effects follow their physical 
causes. Whether it must do so, I acknowledge myself to be 
entirely ignorant, be the phaenomena moral or physical : and I 
condemn accordingly the word necessity as applied to either 
ca«e." You will observe that he places mental acts and* 
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physical in the same categoiy of invariable sequence ; that 
is, that there is no more freedom in the volition of a man 
than in the growth of a flower. He condemns the word 
necessity, as do all his school, but why ? Because he does 
ciot know that any happening must happen ; he does not 
know that if a cannon ball strike a wall with any amount 
of force the wall must fall ; he only knows it does fall. 
Indeed Professor Bain states this explicitly when he says 
that Q^ Mental and Moral Science," 406), ^* To express causa- 
tion we need only name one thing, the antecedent or cause, 
and another thing the effect; a flying cannon shot is a^ cause, 
the tumbling down of a wall is the effect." Messrs. Mill and 
Bain would tell us that they do not know that the wall 
must fall, they only know that it does fall; it is not knocked 
down, it tumbles down. This being their only reason for 
objecting to the term necessity, I shall continue to use it, 
as I have a very strong conviction that the wall is under 
the necessity of falling. 

Necessitarianism then denies that we can in any degree 
originate our own actions. It affirms that these are the 
invariable effects of certain unavoidable causes. It denies 
that we are in any true sense of the term, agents, or 
have any self-determination, or any self-control. There is 
none io the flower, there is none in the wall, and Necessi- 
tarianism holds equal sway in all such cases. We are merely 
links in the chain of happenings, as much the creatures of 
circumstances as the links of any cable of a ship. We are 
told that circumstances, over which we have no control, 
originate our motives, and our motives produce our. actions ; 
we being only the channels through which flows the stream 
of antecedents and consequents ; we are as helpless in the 
matter, and have as little to do with their nature, as has 
a river bed with the water that flows through it. In per- 
fect harmony with this is the teaching of Mr. Bradlaugh, as 
it is bound to be. His words are (Cooper debate, p. 43) : 
'^ He (Mr. Cooper) says that man is a free agent, for he 
can sin against his own conscience. I say he cannot 
sin. Man cannot resist the circumstances that result 
in volition." Understand this clearly as it is of the utmost 
importance, and it shall give direction to all I may here* 
after say. I am not now attempting to disprove Neces- 
sitarianism. My present purpose is to explain it, and I hope 
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not unfairly. Mr. Bradlaugh has put the whole question as 
concisely as possible — ^that man cannot resist the circum- 
stances that result in volition. In other words, man has no 
power of resistance ; not only can he not overcome them, he 
cannot even resist them. I would not press this word 
*' resist" so strongly were it merely a word used incau- 
tiously in the heat of debate ; but as it is the exact expres- 
sion of the views of that school, I am justified in making 
what use of it I choose. We certainly fancy we sometimes 
resist, and resist pretty steadily too — so steadily as even- 
tually to overcome the temptation. It is all a mistake, say 
our friends ; there is no resisting the circumstances that 
result in volition ! You see a man coming out of a public 
house perfectly drunk. There was no help for it ; he could 
not resist. Poor fellow, he was the victim of antecedents 
and consequents. Don't blame him. Blame him ! You 
cannot blame him if your antecedents do not produce blame. 
You cannot help it if they do. Your judgment of his 
drunkenness is no affair of yours or his ; it is the necessary 
effect of the circumstances that have resulted in volition! 
Mr. Bradlaugh is here a Secularist leader and a defender of 
their cause. But why here ? Not because he has thought 
out the matter carefully for himself, and has determined to 
cast in his lot with theirs. Not so ; it has been all deter- 
mined, not by himself, but for him, in the chain of causa- 
tion. According to my friend's teaching, he has no more 
power to be aught but an Atheist than I have to be aught 
but a Theist. No praise to him, no blame to me. We are 
what we are, because by no personal possibility could we 
have been otherwise. I do not fancy it can be a pleasant 
thought for Mr. Bradlaugh that he never does, but is always 
done. But that is the fundamental principal of Necessita- 
rianism ; and as he must be a Necessitarian, being an Atheist, 
he has no help for it. 

Necessitarians, however, acknowledge a difference be- 
tween physical and mental causation. Professor Bain 
writes, "Mental and Moral Science," p. 399 : — **The speci- 
ality of voluntary action as compared with the powers of 
the inanimate world is, that the antecedent and the con- 
sequent are conscious or mental states (coupled, of course, 
with bodily states)." According to this, voluntary action 
means that you know what you are doing. If a man 
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compels me to drink a cup of poison, Bain would tell me I 
do it voluntarily, because I know I am drinking it ! The 
only volitional difference, then, between the actions of a rose 
and those of a man is, that the one knows what is being 
done and the other does not. So far, I think, the rose has 
the best of it, for the rose, when blooming but poorly, does 
not know what a poor-looking wretch it is, but the drunkard 
is perfectly aware he is making a fool of himself, yet has no 
power to resist it. It will not do for Mr. Bradlaugh to say 
that this is not his teaching, but that of Professor Bain, and 
therefore he is not responsible for iU The words may not 
be his, but the thought is an integral part of his system. 
He affirms we are not free in any degree to self -deter- 
mine our own course in life — ^that we are not agents but 
instruments ; of course he will acknowledge that we are 
conscious of what we are doing, while the flower is not; 
consequently, whatever may be said of the teaching of 
Mr. Bain on this subject, applies to the teaching of Mr. 
Bradlaugh and of all logical Secularists. If there be any 
difference between Mr. Bradlaugh and Mr. Bain on this 
point, it will be regarding the consciousness of the flower, 
as Mr. Bradlaugh seems a little in doubt on that subject. 
When asked by Dr. Baylee (page 50) the question, " Is a 
cabbage stalk non-intelligent ? " his answer was, ^' If you 
mean has a cabbage the power of thinking, I have no 
evidence." Still, I have a strong impression that, in spite of 
this answer, he will agree with Professor Bain. 
We must not, however ,imagine that while Necessitarians deny 
all freedom in volition, they deny it everywhere; that would 
be impolitic, because the word freedom, and the thought free- 
dom exist, and so a place must be found for them somewhere, 
consequently a place has been found, and a very queer place 
it is. It is not within our mental life at all, but altogether 
outside of it. It is thus explained by Bain (p. 398): 
"The capital objection to free-will is the unsuitability, 
irrevalence, or unpropriety of the metaphor 'freedom' in the 
question of the sequence of motive and act in volition. The 
proper meaning of < free ' is the absence of external com- 
pulsion ; every sentient being, under a motive to act, and not 
interfered with by any other being, is to all intents free ; 
the fox impelled by hunger, and proceeding unmolested to a 
poultry yard, is a free agent." This is signiflcant, and 
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somewhat racy. You will observe in the first place that free- 
dom in the selection of action is a '* metaphor." The fox is 
not free to decline paying the hens a visit, he is only free to go 
on till he is stopped ; if he be caught in a trap he is free no 
longer. Most decidedly not. And this is Secularist freedom, 
the freedom of Necessitarians, mere absence of physical 
restraint! Take another illustration, perhaps more to the 
point. The man compelled by circumstances which he could 
not resist goes for dnnk, goes home drunk. Compelled by 
circumstances which he could not resist — ^by hunger — ^he 
demands his supper. There being none for him, compelled 
by circumstances which he could not resist, he raises his 
fist to strike his wife. So far there is no freedom in the 
case. Now, however, he is free, for there is no external 
obstacle in the way of his arm ; at least there was not, till 
his wife caught it with one of her hands, and, compelled by 
circumstances which she could not resist, gave him a stunner 
with the other. Poor fellow I he soon lost the little freedom 
he had; first floored by whiskey, and then by his wife, 
without the power to resist either. 

But this aspect of the question has another application. 
If freedom means absence of external compulsion, and if no 
man in England is externally compelled to think in one way 
rather than in another, then every man in England is a 
freethinker. So let our friends, the Secularists, be con- 
sistent, and give the right hand of fellowship to every 
thinker in England as a brother freethinker. 

But if Secularism be Necessitarianism, then it must 
be also Fatalism, for to my mind they are exactly the 
same. I know that Mr. Bradlaugh denies this. He 
writes ("Freethinker's Text Book"): "The Fatalist says 
what is, is, and must be, could not have been otherwise, and 
cannot be altered. The Necessitarian says what is, is, and 
must have resulted from such and such conditions, but the 
conditions might have been varied, and the results would 
then have been different." The only difference, 'then, even 
according to Mr. Bradlaugh, is that the conditions might have 
been varied in the past. So far as the present life is con- 
cerned they are identical, but how could the conditions have 
been varied in the past ? If our volitions spring from our 
conditions, which we have no power to alter, neither could 
our ancestors have altered theirs, and so could not have 



altered ours. Consequently, Fatalism and Necessitarianism 
are the same thing. The application of all this — ^that is, 
of Secularism, to the affairs of life, will occupy our next 
evenings. Meantime, I claim to have shown what Necessi- 
tarianism is ; also that Secularism is Atheism, that Atheisnl 
involves Necessitarianism or Fatalism, and that consequently 
all logical Secularists must be Atheists ; being Atheists, 
must be Necessitarians or Fatalists. Mr. Bradlaugh will 
shortly have the opportunity of showing whether I have in 
any way misrepresented the theory or whether my illustra- 
tions have been in any degree unfair. It will not do to say 
they have been, the fallacies or the unfairness must be 
clearly exposed, and until they are, I hold that I have 
proved my first and second propositions. 

My next proposition is, that Secularism, in so far as it is 
Necessitarianism , is unphilosophical and therefore untrue. It is 
evident that if there be any ultimate standard of truth, what- 
ever contradicts that mast be false, and by the fact of contra- 
diction is proved false. Is there such a standard ? I hold 
there is, and that it is found in Consciousness. In other 
words, whatever consciousness affirms is, and must be, true, 
because its authority is unquestionable. On this subject Sir 
William Hamilton (Lectures I., 265) writes : " Now, it is at 
once evident that philosophy, as it affirms its own possibility, 
must affirm the veracity of consciousness, for as philosophy 
is only a scientific development of the facts which conscious- 
ness reveals, it follows that philosophy, in denying or 
doubting the testimony of consciousness, would deny or 
doubt its own existence. So far there is, and can be, no 
dispute ; if philosophy be possible, the evidence of conscious- 
ness is authentic." This position is so self-evident that it is not 
easy to imagine the possibility of anyone attempting to deny 
it. Yet the feat has been attempted by Mr. Bradlaugh, who 
apparently saw very clearly that he must either invalidate 
the testimony of consciousness or give up his Necessitarianism 
and his Secularism. In his discussion with Mr. Law'son 
(p. 25) he writes : '^ A maniac peasant deems himself a 
prince ; to himself he is a prince ; his consciousness does 
it not deceive him ? " Surely the fact that he has to go to 
a maniac for an illustration ought to have aroused his sus- 
picions regarding its worth. Mr. Buckle, whom he quotes in 
confirmation of his views, goes to a man in delirium tremens 
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for his illustration, and states that he is conscious of seeing 
spectres and phantoms that do not exist. Just fancy anyone 
being conscious of seeing the non-existent I We may believe in 
that which has no existence, or imagine it, but to be conscious 
of it is inherently absurd. A peasant conscious that he is a 
prince! Surely Mr. Bradlaugh is too acute to believe any- 
thing so foolish. He is apparently confounding conscious- 
ness with the interpretation of consciousness. We are con- 
scious of our own mental states, but the inference from that 
state is not given in consciousness. It is perfectly true that 
the peasant is conscious of the belief that he is a prince, but 
that is a very different matter from being conscious that he 
is one. Consciousness is not responsible for false judg- 
ments, or for variety of dispositions, or for disturbance of 
brain. But it seems useless to dwell upon this point, 
because we must either admit the truthfulness of conscious- 
ness or give up all reasoning as useless, or impossible, in a 
word, we commit philosophical suicide. 

Next to the consciousness of our own existence is the 
consciousness that we are intelligent agents capable of 
a certain amount of self-determination. I do not say 
that I am convinced that I am free, but that I know 
that I am. The conviction is a later thing than the 
knowledge, and must be founded on evidence. But where 
is this evidence? Only in the preceding knowledge, for 
it could be found nowhere else, it never could be 
found outside myself, but always in my own processes. 
Each one knows himself in some degree the author of his 
own actions. I say in some degree, because no one contends 
that any human being is perfectly unwarped by his inherited 
tendencies, his education, and his surroundings ; but I do 
contend that every one knows that all these things still 
leave him a certain amount of freedom of self-control, that 
amount may not be alike in any two individuals, but in all 
sane persons it is found in some degree. Bearing this in 
mind I say that we know as a fact that when we are 
deciding between alternative courses, we are deciding the 
matter ourselves, and it is not decided for u» by some 
remote antecedence. I know that my being here to night is 
in part my action, and not wholly the action of my 
ancestors. I am conscious I am not a mere force driven 
helplessly to and fro by the winds of circumstances^ 
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without any power to control myself. I know in certain 
cases that I am controlling myself. If there be one fact in 
my life more clearly apprehended by me than another, it is 
this, that I am the cause of my own actions ; that, in spite 
of Mr. Bradlaugh's assertion, I can sin if I will, or I can 
struggle against it if I will — that if another tempt me to 
wrong, I may yield, or I may reject the suggestion ; but if I 
yield, I yield, and have myself to blame, and must not 
throw that blame on some remote event, and console myself 
by saying what is, is, and could not have been otherwise. I 
feel assured that whatever Mr. Bradlaugh may feel himself 
compelled to say on this platform, by the exigencies of 
theory, in practical life if he saw any man steal, for ex- 
ample, he would not say to him, "it is all right, you could not 
help it, you are only the victim of your antecedents." Because 
he would be perfectly aware that the thief would consider he 
was being laughed at, as he would know better than this. 
Of course we have reasons and motives for our conduct, we 
do not act irrationally, but the will is not by them con- 
strained, the strongest motive does not determine the will, 
but the will determines what motives shall be allowed to 
gain strength, by its control of intelligence and attention. 
Reason as we may on this matter, we must ultimately refer 
the results to consciousness, and if they be inconsistent with 
its facts, they must be rejected as untrue. That Mr. Brad- 
laugh feels his reasonings on this subject to be inconsistent 
with it, is pretty evident from the fact that he tries to shake 
our belief in the authority of consciousness, or rather tries 
to shake our knowledge of ourselves, a task no one would 
attempt unless compelled by a dire necessity. 

But this theory of the constrained action of the will is easily 
tested by experiment and its fallacy exposed. Suppose I were 
to ask you all to raise your right hand, and in response to my 
appeal a certain number of arms arose, would you not laugh 
at me if I told you that it was not you who raised them or 
who kept them from rising, that they were raised but not by 
you? Would you not know the action was your own? K 
you knock a man down purposely, what does your conscious- 
ness tell you? Why it seems useless to argue the point; 
it is too palpable to admit of dispute. Do we not know 
we are not talking nonsense when we say " I, will," '* I shall," 
" I choose," " I determine," and other words in the vocabu- 
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lary of freedom? Yet, if my friend be correct, they must 
be nonseDse, and the whole language of volition had better 
be abolished, and not allowed to remain any longer to puzzle 
and deceive us. In the name of honesty let us be thorough 
in this matter, and either acknowledge Necessitarianism to be 
nonsense, or banish all the words that contradict it, and 
construct a vocabulary applicable to animated machines. In 
other words form a new language altogether, for most 
assuredly our own present language, as are all languages, is 
in harmony with consciousness, and not in antagonism to it 
And as language is the product of the convictions and needs 
of those who construct it, this fact is of the utmost signifi- 
cance, and greatly strengthens my position, if it need 
strengthening, which I do not think it does ; for I think that, 
apart from the testimony of language altogether, I have 
abundantly proved that Necessitarianism is in direct anta- 
gonism to the facts of consciousness, and is consequently 
unphilosophical and false. I have now given what appear 
to me sufficient reasons for affirming that Secularism is 
Atheism, that Secularism or Atheism is Necessitarianism, 
and that Necessitarianism is unphilosophical. I now give 
place to Mr. Bradlaugh, with the very earnest wish that our 
discussion may do something to aid the cause of truth, may 
do something to help our brother men to fight nobly the 
battle of life, may do something to help them onwards, up- 
wards, manwards. (Cheers.) 

Mb. Bradlaugh, who was received with cheers, said : — 
It is perfectly correct that about a month ago the Rev. 
Dr. McCann was good enough to write me with the pro- 
position that Secularism was Unphilosophical, Atheistic, 
Necessitarian, and Anti-social, but he did no more; and 
therefore although I do not say that I am in any degree un- 
prepared for the debate, the notice that he was good enough 
to give me did not enlighten me any more than those words 
would enlighten anybody else. I am quite sure that Dr. 
McCann will bear in mind that when he wrote, I had, some 
weeks previously to that — ^when he was good enough to in- 
vite me to consider this question — told him that I should 
define Secularism as it was defined by the National Secular 
Society (and as you will find it in the Society's Almanack). 
I shall, to-night, so define it and explain it. I shall then 
follow Dr. McCann in some of the number of points — which 
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are well worthy of consideration — which he put before us. 
I may say that the view of Secularism which I shall give 
you is not altogether my own view, but is a view which 
has been carefully considered by a committee of Secularists 
appointed at a national meeting of Freethinkers, a com- 
mittee which considered the matter for about twelve months 
and which carefully drew up the propositions I shall read 
you. Their report was endorsed by a conference of Secu- 
larists — ^many of them holding very different opinions upon 
Secularism — held at Nottingham, who ultimately voted that 
which I shall put before you. I shall, in reading, call them 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, so as to distinguish them for identifi- 
cation. 

** 1. ** The National Secular Society has been formed to main- 
tain the principles and rights of Freethought, and to direct their 
application to the secular improvement of this life. By the 
principle of Freethought is meant the exercise of the under- 
standing upon relevant facts independently of penal or priestly 
intimidation." 

Now what we mean by that is, that there are constantly recur- 
ring instances of penal and priestly intimidation, instances in 
which we think that the exercise of the understanding ought 
not to be made amenable in the way it is. For example, 
Richard Vesey came before one of our Metropolitan Coro- 
ners to give evidence on an inquiry held on the death of his 
wife, and happened to say that he did not know anything 
about god or immortality ; he was insulted by the coroner, 
although he claimed the right to affirm, and although in this 
case he happened to have the legal right to affirm — ^f or a 
person with no religious belief now clearly has that right ; 
the coroner probably was so used to insulting Secu- 
lai*ists who came before him as jurymen, that he 
confused the claim of witness-affirmation because he 
knew jurymen could not exercise that right. We have 
similar xBases as to jurymen happening every day. It is only 
a week or two ago that one of our Norwich members (Mr. R. 
A. Cooper) found himself in the same position. I need not 
give you a long record of these cases, but that is one illus- 
tration of what we mean by penal and priestly intimidation. 
There was a case only the otiber day in which Mr. Richard 
Roe was refused by the Recorder of York to be allowed to 
affirm. At Edmonton two freethought witnesses were in- 
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suited by Mr. Alderman Abbiss, on the ground that nothing 
could bind them, and yet the right of an Atheist witness to 
affirm under the Evidence Amendments Acts of 1869 and 
1870 is clear and indisputable, and has been so held by the 
Court of Queen's Bench, in a case, in 1875, of a man named 
Lennard, who said he was an Atheist and sought to affirm 
but was refused. The National Secular Society fought 
the case for this poor man, and a mandamus was issued, 
directing the magistrate to receive the Atheist's evidence. 
This principle of the National Secular Society urges full 
scope to the judgment, and claims that it shall be un- 
warped by penal and priestly intimidation. We hear this 
week of the case of a poor man who has been called 
as a witness at Cardiff, who happens to be a Secularist, 
and who, having claimed the right to affirm, at the 
present moment is in hourly expectation of being dis- 
charged from his occupation under a great company because 
of his Secularism. We say in this No. 1 principle that we 
ought to be free from the possibility of penalty for the 
expression of our views. As Dr. McCann is well aware 
— Dr. McCann is thoroughly well informed on all these 
points — ^by 9 and 10 William III., cap. 32, and by the 
common law on the matter, I am prosecutable for even the 
position I am taking and shall take in this debate ; and 
although it is perfectly true that no prosecution for that 
offence ha» taken place in England since that of Thomas 
Pooley, at Bodmin, it has been held to be law by the Court 
of Exchequer in the case of Cowan v, Milburn, where 
Baron Bramwell held that it might vitiate contracts. We 
have a case at Bakewell, in Derbyshire, of a man who has 
been sought to be dismissed from his position as workhouse 
master simply because it is alleged he held Secularistic 
views. We have still more of these penal intimidations. I 
might refer you to the case of the lady beside me, who was 
deprived of her daughter in consequence of her opinions on 
religion. At the present moment there is a notice on the 
Order Book of the House of Commons for the purpose of 
preventing Dr. E. B. Aveling, for the purpose of preventing 
Mrs. Besant, for the purpose of preventing my daughters 
from teaching, as they are entitled to teach, in this Hall — 
nay, for the purpose of preventing the building itself from 
being utilised for educational purposes. (" Shame ! ") I 
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ishould have thought that those who cannot agree with us 
in religious matters would have heen glad to see us endea- 
Toring to educate ourselves. I am sure Dr. McCann 
won't concur in any such intimidation. But our Secular- 
ism exists as a militant society for the purpose of reliev- 
ing Freethinkers from these pains and penalties. Dr. 
E. B. Aveling has been deprived of his lectureship on 
Comparative Anatomy at London Hospital because he 
has publicly identified himself with us. I won't weary 
you with any further instances, otherwise I might refer 
to my own case, in which I am kept from my seat in 
Parliament, and it is actually sought at the present 
moment, by the aid of a common informer, to ruin me in 
order to prove that the Secularism which I teaoh is wrongful 
and immoral, and some are at present trying to make 
me bankrupt for penalties for not taking an oath which 
they compelled me not to take. Now the second proposition 
I shall read — still from the National Secular Society's 
■principlesT— is that — 

"2. By the rights of Freethought are meant the liberty of 
free criticism for the security of trutb, and the liberty of free 
publicity for the extension of truth." 

On this I put it that there are only two logical positions, 
one that of absolute submission to authority, or the assertion 
of the right and duty of private judgment, whatever may be 
the result of that judgment. In theology the logical 
extremes are oci the one side the Roman Catholic Church, 
and on the other Atheism. (Cheers.) Now the third pro- 
position is that 

** 3. Secularism relates to the present existence of man and to 
actions the issue of which can be tested by experience." 

It declares that 

" The promotion of human improvements and happiness is the 
highest duty, and that morality is to be tested by utility." 

In this Secularism is guided by, and must be guided 
by, Anthropology. To know man, it is necessary to 
learn not only what you are, what the men with whom 
jovL come in contact are, but to learn in what they 
differ ; to learn in what, if anything, those differences have 
been softened down or have been encouraged, or have been 
productive of benefit or the reverse; to learn what has 
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been man's history — that is, what have been the histories of 
the various types and races of mankind — that, so becoming 
aware of the result of type in consciousness, of type in will, 
we may see what determines the happiness or misery of man's 
existence in the place in which he is living. From these 
researches Secularism learns what events have tended to 
human improvement and what have not. It examines and 
compares the various languages and the various religions of 
the world. And here let me say that I do not accept the 
definition of language hurriedly given by my friend, and I 
shall have something more to say about that in its place. 
Secularism also says : 

**L That, in order to promote effectually the improvement 
and happiness of mankind, every individual of the human family 
ought to be well placed and well instructed, and that all who 
are of a suitable age ought to be usefully employed for their own 
and the general good.^* 

Secularists cannot help noticing that, until lately, an enor- 
mous mass of the people of the world were left almost 
absolutely without education. Secularism cannot help 
noticing how the bulk of those who urge that we are im- 
moral and wicked are all the while spending thousands of 
millions of pounds on killing one another, and until lately 
were spending, comparatiyely, only a few pounds on educa- 
tion. Secularism cannot help noticing, whether it be right 
or wrong, that, while efforts on behalf of infant education, 
and co-operative effort so far as this nation is concerned, 
have been limited to the present century in their establishment, 
they have been associated with men who, on account of 
their speculative heresies, have been denounced for their 
immorality. And, finally, the Secularist affirms : 

**5. That human improvement and happiness cannot be 
effectually promoted without civil and religious liberty, and 
that, therefore, it is the duty of every individual to actively 
attack idl barriers to equal freedom of thought and utterance 
upon all poUtical, theological and social subjects. The Secularist 
is one who deduces his moral duties from considerations which 

Sertain to this lif ei, and who, practically recognising the above 
uties, devotes himself to the promotion of the general good. 
The object of the National Seciuar Society is to duseminate the 
above principles by every legitimate means in its power.*' 

The Secularist, as such, is, politically, neither Imperialist, 
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Monarchifit, nor Republican. I happen to be a Republican, 
Ibut Secularists claim the right to discuss and examine every 
form of Government. Theologically, the Secularist claims 
the same freedom for discussing all creeds, so that if political 
power should happen to fall into the hands of a Secularist, 
he would not impose any disability on any sect or creed. 
{Cheers.) What is true of these political and theological 
topics is true also of social topics. I happen to be a Repub- 
lican, but there is nothing in the principles of the society 
requiring the recognition of Republicanism. There is 
nothing in the declarations obliging the Secularist to prefer 
one form of Government to another, unless he happens in 
his convictions to be of the opinion that a Republiccm 
Government tends to the general good and happiness. I 
happen to be an Atheist, and believe that the free and 
normal exercise of the understanding on so-called religious 
problems must tend to Atheism. There are many Secularists 
who disagree with me. There is no Atheistic pledge in the 
principles of this Society. If you tell me that every scientific 
pledge, in result, is an Atheistic pledge, I should be ready 
to admit it, because I think so. In political economy I 
happen to be opposed to Socialism, but there is no word in 
the principles of the Society making any declaration on this 
head either in its favor or against it. Now I shall, as far as 
possible, follow the lead which was set me in the opening 
speech, and although I can travel pretty quickly I shall 
have to gallop if I catch up my friend. I do not complain 
of that, because we are not only talking to the crowd as- 
sembled in this room (which, I believe, will be a good and 
well-behaved one), but we are also talking to the people who 
will read this debate after its conclusion. The first pro- 
position put is that Secularism is Atheism. I happen to 
think that the coasequence of Secularism is Atheism, and I 
have always said so. Clearly all Secularists are not Atheists. 
Clearly many people who believe themselves to be sincere 
Theists can sign the declarations and principles which I 
have read to you without doing any violation to their 
honest declaration, but so far as I am concerned personally, 
and probably many will agree with me, I contend that th« 
result of Secularism is Atheism, and I have no wish to 
avoid it in this debate. Only do not put it on all. Do not 
put it on the Society. There are many Atheists in the 

B 
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Society, and some who are not. I try to make more every 
day (cheers), and I have some satisfaction in believing that 
my efforts are not entirely unsuccessful. The second pro- 
position is, that Secularism is Necessitarianism. Well, 
suppose that be so. 1 do not know whether our friend 
means that all Necessitarianism is immoral. I think he 
does. Then Jonathan Edwards was immoral. I am not 
saying he was. I am only drawing the conclusion from 
Dr. McCann's proposition. There have been people Necessi- 
tarians who were not Secularists. I think they were 
sensible people, because I hold the doctrine of Necessi- 
tarianism must to all, who really think on the matter, be 
the ultimate conclusion. I do not mean by that there are 
not many who honestly and thoughtfully hold the opposite 
view. I do not mean to imply any sort of contempt for 
their view. On all those questions, on which the world learns 
more and more every day, there is a continual fluctuation in 
opinion as the tide goes backwards and forwards, but still, 
in reality, ever onwards. Every day there must be some 
who hold to an opinion which others more accurately 
discard. The only difference between myself and the Rev.- 
Dr. McCann will be that what he means by Necessitar- 
ianism I do not mean. With that exception we are quite 
at one let me say. I possibly may save some trouble to the 
Doctor by at once conceding that I draw no distinction 
between what he calls mental acts and physical acts. I 
know no mental act that is not a physical act, but I do not, 
therefore, say that the physical act of a cabbage is the same 
as that which is now manifesting itself in my speech, any 
more than I say that a stone of a quarter of a pound weight 
which is rolled by the sea is exactly the same weight and 
size as the glacier slowly moving upon the top of Mont 
Blanc. Things are different, and when different they are 
not the same. (Cheers.) That is the distinction which was 
omitted to be drawn in the excellently able speech (one 
which was carefully prepared) which has just been delivered 
to us. Now Dr. McCann says that Necessitarianism denies 
that we can in any degree originate our own actions. No ! 
It does not say " in any degree." So little does it teach you 
that, that we are now in another part of this building in some 
small degree trying to help originate the actions of next 
year. What we do say is this, that a man who is too fat to 
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get through a small hole cannot get through it, but we do 
not say that if he undergoes the process of Banting he cannot 
do so. That is, that what happens must accord with the 
precedent conditions. Man is one of the precedent con- 
ditions and is certainly not passive in originating and deter- 
mining resultant action. We make only the difference of 
degree in the case of many animals, we do not locate man 
alone. I am pleased that considerable attention has been 
paid by my very talented antagonist to what I have written 
and said at different times. I am pleased that he thought 
it worth reading, and I hope others will imitate him, but I 
must ask him not to take for granted that a few words 
taken by themselves out of a debate will fairly represent the 
opinion I was maintaining. I am not at all complaining of 
the accuracy of any quotations. I am not complaining 
that it was unfair towards me to quote any words I may 
have used. I am not seeking to dissociate myself from 
the distinct obligation which rests on me either to main- 
tain what I have said, or to abandon what I have said 
on some other occasion. I am only pointing out to you 
that a skilled speaker might easily take some phrase from a 
sermon and build a very strong argument upon it, while 
totally misrepresenting the sermon. 1 will show you one as 
an illustration which was quoted from the Cooper debate. 
" Man cannot resist the circumstances which result in voli- 
tion.'' With a less acute person than my able- antagonist 
I should have thought he must have misunderstood it. I 
know it was not intentional, but I will show you that he 
has misapprehended it or misappreciated it, and that he has 
given you an incorrect view, because he says we fancy we 
had resisted, and sometimes resisted so that we overcame^ 
the temptation. Ah, then, you do not resist the volition. 
It is some other volition that results. You have not over- 
come the volition. You have not got the volition, and what 
is it happens if we resist ? Let us take a case. The drunken 
man has been used to-night over and over again, and I will 
take that drunken man. Take the case of a man born of 
fairly healthy parents, and the case of a man unfortunately 
coming into the world with the blood poison of drink in his 
veins. Any medical man will tell you that science now 
verifies thousands of such instances, and I am sorry to say 
in this land. Blood poison from drink is transmitted through 
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more than one generation. Take the case of one so tainted 
from birth, who has around him associations of crime and of 
filth, of misery and of degradation, and take the other who 
has healthy organisation to start with, and who has some 
better knowledge of what is bright in the world than the 
one I have put to you, surrounded by all that is dark, and 
with the inherited blackness inside, and I ask you to try the 
resistance of those men. In some degree it is admitted the 
action is governed. In what degree ? By the degree of the 
poisoned organisation given to the child at its birth ; by the 
degree of crime that went on for generations before 
it was born ; by the degree of the filthy atmos- 
phere in which it breathes ; by the degree of 
disease and wretchedness which surrounds it up to the 
moment of volition. By these degrees is it necessitated ? 
The Secularist says prayer does not clear the drain. 
We show men how, and we give to their brains the 
tonic of our knowledge. Some take it better than others, 
some worse than others, but to all it is a new spring, a new 
ingredient. Men are not helplessly driven to and fro in 
the sense of being merely passive victims. Each one is an 
active drop in the waves which make up the ocean of 
human life, not only making up the wave but making part 
of its activity, acting on as well as acted on, resisting and 
inspiring, not dashed ''helplessly" but helping to dash. 
Our friend (and it is a pleasure to be opposed to a gentle- 
man able to make points good-humoredly as our friend does), 
our friend raised a laugh, in which I was pleased to share, 
about the intelligence of the cabbage-stalk, and perhaps he 
will talk of the admission I am now going to make. 
Between the cabbage and the man I know no break. 
Between the highest of which I know and the lowest of 
which I know in the scale of life I know no break. I do 
not mean to say any difference, but any break. I trace 
step by step down the ladder until I come where it is im- 
possible for me, for want of technical knowledge, to dis- 
tinguish between animal and vegetable life. Not only 
impossible for me, but impossible for the most skilled 
specialist we have. But there is a large difference between 
the rose and the cabbage. Yes ; as there is a large diffe- 
rence between the Englishman and the Negro ; between the 
Andaman and the Caucasian ; and you have no right to talk 
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of man as though man meant the same everywhere. You 
have no right to put it as though they were all on one 
level, on one plain. There are marked degrees of differing 
ability, and that which is possible in volition for the Negro 
on given conditions, and that which is possible in volition 
for me on like conditions, are possibilities which are not 
the same, are possibilities which differ largely from each 
other. 1 have not yet time to deal with the freedom of the 
will. 

The Chairman here intimated that the time had expired, 
and Mr. Bradlaugh sat down amidst cheering. 

Dr. McCann : You have had, as you always do have from 
Mr. Bradlaugh, a very pointed, telling and eloquent speech, 
but one that has not much to do with the subject for 
debate. He has referred me to the principles of the National 
Secular Society for a definition of Secularism. But surely 
my friend does not fall into the error of supposing that 
Secularism is co- extensive with the cause of Secularists ; that 
those laws comprehend and involve the whole subject of 
Secularism. It must be admitted that Secularism is some- 
thing far wider and far more extensive than the laws of a 
society existing in this country called the National Secular 
Society. He has no right to take the laws instituted by the 
members of that society for their own guidance, and call 
them Secularism ; as well might he call the laws of the 
Royal Astronomical Society astronomy. Those rules which 
Mr. Bradlaugh has reproduced are not at all a definition 
of Secularism. Many of those professed objects of Secu- 
larism are in common with other isms. But I want a defi- 
nition of Secularism which will separate it from all other 
isms. Towards achieving many of those objects I would 
work with heart and soul in conjunction with Mr. Brad- 
laugh. He has alluded to the existence of priestly intimida- 
tions at the present time. He, however, only referred to 
the case of coroner's inquests and has given us no illustra- 
tions of priestly intimidations. I perfectly agree with him 
that the oath ought to be abolished, and with him I hope 
the time will come when the oath will be abolished both in 
the courts and in Parliament. But I must have a defini- 
tion of Secularism which shall differentiate it from ar~ 
other ism — ^between that ism and my ism. Mr. Bradl^ 
wants civil and religious liberty ; I equally hopr 
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civil and religious liberty will go on widening and increas- 
ing, and becoming more powerful the longer we live. 
Though we disagree in some things we agree in others, 
and he must not call these things Secularism which, 
rightly and peculiarly attach also to Christianism. He 
also stated that Secularism, supposing it came into power 
to-morrow — which I do not think it will — would not 
impose any disabilities on any creed or claim. I hope to 
show you on the next evening, the qualities inherent in 
Secularism ; to show you, for example, that it teaches per- 
secution. My friend has told you that he does not advocate 
Socialism. For this there was no necessity, for I did not 
introduce Socialism, either directly or indirectly. As regards 
the Negroes and their beliefs, we will confine our attention 
to ourselves and leave the Negroes to look after themselves 
and their own beliefs. (Hisses.) There are certain matters 
in our belief which are in common with all human beliefs 
— the same fundamental conceptions — and there is the 
same consciousness in the Negi*o as in the European. He 
has told you that there are many Secularists who are 
not Atheists, but this, according to his own statement, is 
because they have not sufficient brains. He acknowledges 
that Atheism is the logical consequence of Secularism, there- 
fore all those who are logical Secularists are Atheists, and those 
who are not Atheists are illogical Secularists. He states 
that I said that Secularists as Necessitarians are immoral. 
**If so," he rejoins, " Jonathan Edwards was immoral, for he 
was a Necessitarian." I accuse no man of immorality. I am 
here to attack Secularism and not Secularists. I say that 
Secularism teaches Necessitarianism though a Secularist may 
be better than his creed. There are doubtless many of them 
as honest and as upright as their neighbors. I am here to 
cast no slur upon any human being. I am talking of 
systems, creeds, and beliefs, and not of the persons who 
hold those beliefs. Mr. Bradlaugh agrees with me that 
Secularism is Necessitarianism though, as I understand, he 
differs from me in my definition of Necessitarianism; 
but this is an important admission. I am accused 
of taking certain quotations from Mr. Bradlaugh's 
previous debates which do not adequately represent 
his line of teaching. I have not done anything 
so foolish as to attempt to misquote him, he being too 
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familiar with his writings to render such an act anything 
but futile. With regard to the influence of Necessitarianism 
on our actions, I acknowledge that man is in some degree 
necessitated, but is also in some degree free. He can so 
far determine his own actions, and exercise a certain self- 
■control. I acknowledge that man is in some degree neces- 
sitated by the circumstances of his birth, his surroundings, 
and his education. We cannot, for instance, expect the 
same high tone from one born in vice, surrounded by vice, 
and inheriting a vicious temperament, as we have a right to 
•expect from anyone situated as I am myself. But whatever 
may have been the circumstances of man^s life, there is still 
some degree of freedom left, and he can resist up to that 
degree. In the same degree as he is necessitated is he guilt- 
less. The drunkard may have a very corrupt nature, and very 
strong temptations, but still he has some power to resist. 
That there would be more strength, more holiness, more 
grandeur, in the world if the poor drunkard were cultured 
by education and training, we acknowledge ; but what I do 
contend is that though possessed of a corrupt nature, there 
is still left in a man some will to resist. None say that any 
person is absolutely unbiassed by circumstances, but only that 
under all circumstances a certain amount of freedom remains. 
My friend overturns his reasoning by saying that between 
the cabbage and the man he knows no break ; that we are 
only higher in degree than a cabbage, and not in kind. Now 
the cabbage cannot determine in the smallest degree its own 
culture, its own nature, its own growth. The cabbage is irre- 
sponsible either for its largeness or its smallness, its beauty 
or reverse. Consequently, if Mr. Bradlaugh be correct, man 
has no power of determining his own life ; so that, according 
to him, a cabbage and a man stand on the same level so far 
as freedom of volition is concerned. Mr. Watts, affirming 
that freedom is denied both to man and to plants, writes : 
" Man is as much the consequence of all the causes and cir- 
cumstances which have affected him in his development 
previous to and since his birth as any one tree or mountain." 
Thus it is stated clearly that there is no power in man to 
resist. The whole theory of Neeessitarianism is this : We 
cannot resist the circumstances that result in volition. They 
produce our motives, our motives produce our volition, and 
volitions produce our actions. Will Mr. Bradlaugh explain 
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where, according to his principle, the freedom between the- 
antecedeot and the consequent comes in? Necessitarianism 
says that you do whatever you are doing because you cannot 
help it ; you live in a certain manner because you have no 
alternative, no power to overcome circumstances. That man 
hajs no more merit than a cabbage is acknowledged by one 
whose name I do not care to give, as he is dead ; but I will 
shew it to Mr. Bradlaugh afterwards. (Cries of *^ Name.") 

Mr. Bradlaugh : I am sure that I do not wish anything 
to be kept secret. 

Dr. MgCann : It was Mr. Austin Holyoake. (Cheers.)< 
He said, when chairman once for Mr. Bradlaugh : ^^ He did 
not consider any thanks were due to him for what he might 
have done in a public way during the last twenty years, as 
he could not help the impulses of his nature ; they were 
beyond his control ; but he trusted that what he might do- 
in the future would merit the approbation of his fellow- 
men." Mr. Bradlaugh will require to point out where- 
is the freedom of will between our antecedent impulses and 
our subsequent actions. 

Mr. Bradlaugh : If the Eev. Dr. McCann thought that 
I should travel out of the line by reading to you the prin* 
ciples of the National Secular Society, it was his duty to tell 
me that when he invited me to debate, and when I told him 
that those were the principles I should defend. If he wished 
to debate Atheism, he would not have found me reluctant. 
I am an Atheist, and I am not ashamed of my Atheism ;. 
but my duty here is to defend Secularism. My duty is not 
only to state my own views as clear as I can, but fairly to 
represent to you, as far as possible, the general consensus of 
opinion amongst Secularists. Now, Dr. McCann asks me 
for a definition which will separate Secularism from all other 
isms. I can separate it from some isms. It is unnecessary 
to-night that I should separate it from all. I separate it 
from Christianism by saying that it holds the opinion that 
the beliefs of Christians are not absolutely or at all neces- 
•ary to morality. That is a definition which, I hope, will 
separate it, and if the definition is required to be explained 
I will endeavor to explain it ; but I will not depart from* 
what he has mapped out for debate unless he wishes it. 
Then the Rev. Dr. McCann said that we are conscious; 
and while he said he would leave the Negroes to look after 
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themselves, he also stated that the consciousness of man was 
alike in the Negro and the European. I demur to the 
statement that the consciousness of the Negro is the con- 
sciousness of the European ; and I am ready to prove that 
there is no such identity, supposing that that is a point 
which my antagonist thinks ought to be examined in this 
debate. Then he says he does not talk about men, but the 
doctrines ; but he objects to my giving you the doctrine. 
He won't defend the doctrine, and he won't talk about the 
men. Then he says, if I understood him correctly, that 
man has a certain degree of freedom of voKtion. I affirm 
that man has volitions, and I affirm that each volition of 
each individual is different from every other volition of that 
man ; and if our friend will select two cases that he would 
like explained, I will endeavor, so far as I am able, to give 
the best explanation that occurs to me. The Rev. Dr. 
McCann has told us that the man bom with a low nature 
is guiltless. I agree in that — that is, guiltless towards 
whatever gave him that low nature. (Cheers.) If he 
means anything different from this, I want to know what 
the word '^ guiltless " means. Let me say we have had the 
word sin used several times. Do you mean sin in the shape 
of disobedience to some regulation of society to which the 
individual belongs? If you mean more than that, what 
does it mean ? It is of no use using language as sound- 
coin for concealment of ideas. It will be of still less use 
our each using language which has a different meaning in 
our different mouths. I am sure our friend would not use 
language to conceal ideas ; but I am afraid that we are both 
using words attaching to them different meanings, and there- 
fore we cannot arrive at any good result. Then he said the 
cabbage and man differ in kind. He did not explain what he 
meant by '* in kind." Did he mean that we are not to judge the 
one as we should judge the other ; that we should not judge 
them as being both phenomena of the same universe ? If 
he did not mean that what did he mean ? Of course when 
you take different things, each presenting different cha- 
racteristics, we must, upon those different characteristics, 
form our judgment. Difference in kind between a cabbage 
and a man sounds as though it had some semblance of truth 
about it, but when you go step by step until you reach the 
lowest recognised form of animal life ; then take the lowest 
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form of recognised vegetable life ; then trace from these, 
when you find animal life without power of locomotion, 
and vegetable life with it, then you begin to wonder 
what "difference in kind" means. Our friend was perfectly 
correct when he distinguished the cabbage from man in 
degree ; that the cabbage has not the power of determining 
in the smallest degree — I do not dispute it. Then we had 
some talk about freedom, and he said that freedom — (I am 
going back to the first speech) — in the language of Necessi- 
tarianism, means freedom from physical restraint. First, 
we know of no restraint which is not physical. Every 
thought, every phase of the mind, is impossible except as a 
phase of the activity of the physical organisation with which . 
it is associated. I deny that you can separate from the thinker 
the thought ; from the wilier, the will ; and when the word 
" consciousness " is used, it expresses, not an entity, but a 
phase, which varies daily and hourly — ^a phase which fluctuates 
with each new perception, with each new reflection upon 
that perception. The consciousness of a man to-day is not 
the consciousness of that man yesterday. Take the case of 
a child ; before it has reached the age of twenty years, 
new motives created with new thoughts — new motives 
created with new education — new circumstances growing 
with new knowledge— influence it, and that man to-day is 
as different as can be from what the child was twenty 
years before. So that you may have the individual of six 
years old and the individual of twenty years old willing 
in an absolutely contradictory fashion, under what were 
apparently the same conditions, from which the will pre- 
viously resulted, because the individual of twenty- six years 
old is a different individual, with difiterent thinking ability. 
He is different in capacity and will-power altogether. Then 
our friend was good enough to say Necessitarianism must 
be Fatalism. It is true he was frank enough to read my 
denial of this and my explanation of my denial. There 
is one case in which Necessitarianism must be Fatalism. 
Supposing a man happen to believe in an omnipotent 
ruler of the universe that decreed everything, the Neces- 
Bitarianism would be Fatalism, because what would be 
happening would be happening according to a certain 
decree which could not be avoided ; but Necessitarianism is 
not Fatalism when it teaches that although under given con- 
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•ditions disease is necessitated, that the conditions may be 
changed, the disease may be avoided, and the knowledge of 
what will result from certain conditions, is in itself a motive 
pushing the individual to endeavor to create new conditions. 
Then he says : " Oh, you cannot alter the conditions of 
your present life." That is not true. They are altered 
day by day. The main drainage system, for example, is an 
alteration. Well, then he says how would you deal with the 
thief ? You would have us say you are the victim of your 
antecedents. But this is exactly what you do say ; and, if 
your thief be young enough to mould, you try with new 
•conditions to efface the antecedents, and you seek to cure 
him of, rather than punish him for, his crime. What is the 
whole of your reformatory legislation for, if not for this ? 
Well, then he says why did I go to a maniac for an illustra- 
tion of inaccurate consciousness ? You always go to abnor- 
mal conditions if you want to give illustrations which shall 
be striking. If you only go to ordinary conditions it is 
often impossible to distinguish sufficiently accurately. But 
he says the maniac's consciousness is all right ; only his 
interpretation is wrong. How do you distinguish between 
the consciousness you have, and the interpretation of that 
consciousness ? I deny that it is impossible to make any 
such distinguishment. There may be inaccurate expressions 
of thought, either intentional or unintentional, arising par- 
tially through the inability to explain yourselves to others, or 
it may arise from their inability to understand you ; but 
there is no such distinguishment between consciousness and 
interpretation of it to yourself, as our friend puts it ; but he 
says : "I know I am free ; " so does the maniac know he is 
Emperor of China. Do you know you are free ? " Yes ; 
^ach one knows that each is in some degree free — ^in some 
degree the author of his own actions." In some degree ? 
Only one leg tied. In some degree? In what degree? 
Free must be free. Limited freedom cannot be introduced 
like limited liability. Our friend says, in illustration of his 
freedom : I can sin if I will. What do you mean by "sin" 
in this phrase ? and what do you mean by " will " ? (Loud 
cheers.) 

The Rev. Dr. McCann: — ^Mr. Bradlaugh, in a large por- 
tion of his address, had it not been for the great dissimilarity 
of his voice, would have led me to imagine that it was myself 
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speaking, for he was so thoroughly in many points echoing 
my own sentiments. (Laughter.) Mr. Bradlaugh affirms 
that man has volition. That is not denied by anyone. But 
the question is, has he freedom of volition ? It is not a 
question of whether a man has a will, but can man will his 
own actions in any degree ? Does freedom of will originate 
man's actions ? I affirm that man has freedom of volition^ 
which is a totally different matter from volition as under- 
stood by Mr. Bradlaugh, and I require Mr. Bradlaugh to 
show me where the break occurs between the antecedent 
that produces the circumstances resulting in volition and 
the consequents in action that follow it; for there the 
freedom is introduced. He represents me as saying that a 
man with a low nature is guiltless, what I said was that he is 
guiltless in so far as he is constrained, but no further. AU 
mankind have volition; but Mr. Bradlaugh says that they 
have not freedom of volition ; that they are as the cabbage,, 
which differs not in kind from man. He has, he says, gone 
step by step from the lowest organisation to the highest — 
that is to man — and he can find no break in the order; and 
therefore he wants to know what I mean by '^ differing in 
kind " from the cabbage. I reply, that if man has something 
of which we can find nothing similar in kind in the cabbage 
— ^no trace, for example, of its being free — ^then, so far, man 
differs in kind from the cabbage. In other words, man has 
freedom of selection, while the cabbage has none whatever 
in even the smallest possible degree. This is difference in 
kind ; man can choose between two courses presented to him, 
while the cabbage cannot. You must begin somewhere; 
start where you like — start at Adam if you like and 
go through the whole universe, and the same thing will 
be abundantly confirmed. Then Mr. Bradlaugh says^ 
*' Freedom is freedom from physical restraint." He knows 
no restraint that is not physical. Well, that is exactly what 
I tell you is Secular freedom ; not freedom of mind, not 
freedom of self-determination ; not freedom of self-control 
— only freedom where no external restraint exists to compel 
us in one direction rather than in another. This is not 
mental restraint, but physical restraint, and therefore its 
absence is not freedom in the true sense of the term. Then 
he said an extraordinary and unphilosophical thing — that 
consciousness varies daily and hourly, and is not the same 
in any two human beings. I must say that this is the most 
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Startling statement I have ever heard. Why consciousness 
is the one thing that never varies. You never find a man 
'Conscious that he did not exist. How does Mr. Bradlaugh 
know that he exists ? It is only as consciousness tells him. 
If consciousness lies in one case it might lie in all. I can 
only know that I am speaking to you by my consciousness. 
If consciousness be untrustworthy, I am not sure even of 
this, and therefore all reasoning is useless, and all debate 
waste of time. We cannot have knowledge of that which 
does not exist. He is opposed to the best Psychologists who 
affirm that to deny the veracity of consciousness is to com- 
mt philosophical suicide. Then he says that I affirm that 
we cannot alter the conditions of the present day, and he 
says that we can alter those conditions by education and by 
culture. That is exactly what I say. In altering the con- 
ditions of a man — in educating that man — I alter the con- 
ditions of his life. Take a child, educate it, and it may give 
it a better character. This is what the libertarians affirm. 
But the necessitarians say that we cannot alter those con- 
ditions voluntarily. 

Mr. Bradlaugh tells us why he goes to a maniac for 
his illustrations — because the abnormal conditions are 
more striking. That is, he goes to an insane man to illus- 
trate the condition of a sane one ; to explain the mental 
state of healthy mind by the conditions of a lunatic ! You 
go to a mad man to see what a mad man is ; to a sane 
man to see what a sane man is. He affirms that if the 
interpretation of consciousness be wrong, consciousness 
itself must be wrong, because consciousness is simply 
knowledge of a fact. Consciousness gives the knowledge 
of personal existence. I am conscious that I exist, but I 
cannot be conscious that I exist as a soldier, tailor, or 
merchant. Consciousness is knowledge. You cannot know 
that which does not exist. I know that I am free ; I do 
not infer it. It is knowledge of fact. If consciousness is 
not true how can you know that. 

Mr. Bradlaugh objects to my statement that we are free 
in some degree. He says, ^* What do you mean by limited 
freedom ? If we are free we are free." Well, of course 
we are. We are free in so far as we are not constrained-— 
•constrained, that is, up to a certain point, but beyond that 
point we are free. I am so far constrained in my mode of 
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life by my surroundings, but that constraint is limited. I 
have motives and a will. Reason as we may upon this, 
the ultimate appeal must be to consciousness, and I now 
appeal to the consciousness of everyone here that if you raise 
your arm is it you that do so and not your physical antece- 
dents ? There is freedom in the physical as well as freedom 
in the mental acts. But Mr. Bradlaugh will tell you that 
there is no freedom in either. Every act differs in kind. 
I am free to select ; the lower orders are not free to select 
-^the cabbage for instance ; the unconscious world are not 
free to select, the conscious are. 

Mr. Bradlaugh has assented to my first proposition, that 
Secularism is Atheism ; also to my second proposition, that 
it is Necessitarianism. Therefore, if you are consistent 
Secularists you must be Necessitarians. He only differ* 
from me in the third proposition so far as to say that con- 
sciousness is not reliable ; that it varies from day to day ; 
but I hold the philosophical principle that the veracity of 
consciousness is the basis of philosophy, and therefore in 
denying this Secularism is unphilosophical. 

Mr. Bradlaugh : If repeating over and over again what 
I do not say as though I had said it (I do not mean to say 
there is any wilful misrepresentation, I am sure it is unin- 
tentional), will make me say it, then, undoubtedly, our 
friend is making great progress. There were one or two 
questions I put to him which he omitted to answer — what he 
meant by sin ? and what he meant by will ? It is not true 
that I affirm one volition for man. I affirm volitions. 
' With me the word volition expresses a state of mind, a 
mental phase, which is also a physical phase, because every 
mental phase is a physical phase ; nor is it true that I speak 
of our consciousness as if each had the same consciousness. 
With me the word consciousness expresses a varying phase 
of the mind day by day, the measure of each man's know- 
ledge, of his immediate perceptions, of his remembered per- 
ceptions, of his reflections upon his remembered perceptions, 
of his comparison of his perceptions together, of his com- 
parison of his memory of perceptions with others of these, 
or with his immediate perceptions and* of his conceptions 
founded on such perceptions. These make up his conscious- 
ness, an ever varying quantity. Dr. McCann says that 
the leading Psychologists disagree with me. I am sorry^ 
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for if that be true I am afraid I have not read them, then, 
with sufficient attention. Some few Psychologists I have 
read agree with me, and if it is to become a question of what 
is the evidence of Psychologists, I shall, if required, be 
ready to put a dozen in the box — as to this I shall be glad 
to know ; but I think it will be better for us, in any case, 
to agree what we mean here by the words we use. Dr. 
McCann took an illustration which seems to me to show that 
he does not yet apprehend what the point between us is. 
He says that man has the power of selection and the 
cabbage has none. Let us see. The cabbage is planted ; 
between the seed and the air is a stone. It grows by 
degrees, it reaches the stone — but because of it cannot 
reach the air. It goes round the stone to the air, 
because it has some capacity of selecting a route ; it does 
not go in a direct line because its capacity is limited 
by the stone, and if a man were under a two ton 
stone his capacity would be also limited. Well, then, we 
are told that consciousness is simply knowledge; but con- 
sciousness, we are also told, never varies. Do you mean to 
put the proposition, that the knowledge of individuals never 
varies ? I do not think that Dr. McCann would say that. 
But if the knowledge does vary, and consciousness is know- 
ledge — consciousness must vary. (Cheers.) He says that, 
according to me, consciousness tells lies. I have never said 
anything of the kind. I do not regard consciousness as being 
a separate entity able to tell me anything, but I do say 
that my consciousness may be, and often is, an inaccurate 
estimate of phenomena. Go to a shooting range and if you 
are not used to measuring distances you might think that 
the distance is 400 yards, it would be so according to your 
consciousness ; but a man with a more accurate ability of 
judging distances from his consciousness, will tell you that it 
is 300. yards. There is no subject which you can put to 
yourselves as to which a better trained consciousness cannot 
give you a better result. Then, so little is it true that the 
distinction is quite accurate as to the limited capacity of 
selection, that while we found the cabbage coming through 
the ground to the light and finding a stone in its way, was 
turned, warped and twisted, we find not unlike limitations of 
capacity for selection in man himself. We find, for example, 
that if a ballet found its way into a man, that then the 
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growing tissue has only a limited capacity of selection, and 
is warped and distorted. I need not refer to the case of 
President Garfield, but go to any hospital and you 
will find the same thing. Things like cabbages and 
men are different, and things which differ cannot be 
the same, but allowing for these differences you get 
evidence that all results have to be similarly related to the 
conditions by which they are determined. Nor is it true 
that every human being is always conscious. He may be 
made temporarily as unconscious as a cabbage, a poker on 
his skull may do it. A hundred illustrations might be given 
of unconsciousness producible by drugs, but I will not weary 
you *?ith them. I will, however, go a little further and take 
the illustration which has been given. A man says I will 
not be useful to my fellow-men, and another says, I will 
clo all the good I can. It is not true that the desire to do 
good or ill is free in man, or that even with the desire it 
may have free outcome in volition. There are many who 
desire to do good but cannot, owing to the circumstances by 
which they are surrounded ; look at a man who is crushed 
by disease — ^look at a man who has not inherited physi- 
cal strength sufficient, who has not the brain quality or 
ability to think accurately. These men are all limited. 
But Dr. McCann says, " I am constrained so far but no 
farther." Tell me how far ? and when you speak again in 
your opening speech tell me how far you are constrained 
by your inherited qualities, and tell me how for you are 
constrained by the circumstances which surround you now, 
and by those changing circumstances which have surrounded 
you since birth ; tell me how far the average man in a city 
like that in which we are speaking is constrained, and 
how far he is free. Then our friend is good enough 
to put it as though I have at some time or other 
used words which imply less respect for the think- 
ing abilities of other people than I ought to have 
employed. Well it is perfectly true that I do use 
strong words. If repeating these makes the case any 
stronger against me, I will not complain. But other- 
wise it can serve no useful purpose in this debate. I 
am content to argue the question out fairly and reason- 
ably. If anyone were to pick up stray words which 
seem to imply that the speaker used at one time harsher words 
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from those he had used at another, then I say that such a 
discussion can do no good. I have had so many debates that 
I would prefer that the discussion should be useful to others, 
if not to ourselves. That the discussion of the freedom of 
the will may be in some degree useful, I will promise that 
on the next occasion I will submit to you what at least some 
of the best Psychologists have to say on the subject I do 
not mean that I limit my views to the best Psychologists, 
but I go to those men who have devoted themselves to the 
study of a special class of phsenomena, and have formed their 
opinions upon what is put before them. We are approaching 
the end of this evening's debate. Up to the present there 
has not been one word that either of us need wish unsaid. 
I occupy to-night rather an usual position for me — the 
defensive. My friend has a right to attack me on any point 
he will, and he exercises that right with no unfairness. Let 
me say that it is many years since Dr. McCann and I 
met in debate. Let us try as far as possible to speak 
not only to those who are present, but equally to 
those who will read the debate. Let us convey to them 
the impression that we are struggling for the truth, 
and striving to wrestle truth out of the diverse propositions 
advanced. We shall have great success if we can add but 
ever so little to human thought. Truth keeps increasing 
day by day, and there is more possibility of judging what is 
truth in the world at the present time than there was ten 
thousand years ago. Let us in this discussion, at least, en- 
deavor to aid men in the search for truth (cheers). I accepted 
the invitation which the Eev. Dr. McCann gave me to 
meet him in this discussion, because I knew him to be a 
gentleman of ability and high repute, and because it would 
give me an opportunity of saying something about Secularism 
which I might not otherwise have had the like opportunity 
of saying. What I have to say I shall endeavor to make 
as clear as possible, and its value I must leave for your 
deliberation and judgment. (Cheers.) 

Dr. McCann proposed and Mr. Bradlaugh seconded a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman, which was unanimously 
passed and briefly acknowledged. 
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Second Night. — ^Mrs. Besant in the Chair. 

Mrs. Besant, in opening the proceedings, expressed a hope 
that the audience would make her work as easy as they had 
made it for the chairman on the previous occasion. The 
subject for that night's discussion was, of course, a con- 
tinuation of that of last week. Dr. McCann maintaining 
that Secularism was Unphilosophical, Immoral and Anti- 
social, Mr. Bradlaugh standing on the defensive throughout. 
She would especially ask them not to interrupt either of the 
speakers with expressions of dissent. Each disputant had 
the right and the duty of doing the very best he could for 
his own side ; and, while it was always fair to cheer as 
much as they liked, it was not fair, and they had no right, 
to hiss or groan at anything which might be said on either 
side to which they objected. That was the one thing they 
wished to avoid. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Dr. McCann, in rising to reopen the debate, 
was greeted with cheers. He said : I resume the debate 
this evening by acceding to the request made by Mr. Brad- 
laugh in his last speech last evening, that I would define 
will and sin. Will I define as the power of self-deter- 
mination, and volition as an act of the will directing our 
present activity. Sin was only casually introduced into my 
first speech, as it formed part of a quotation from Mr. 
Bradlaugh. It is not at all necessary in the present dis- 
cussion, and therefore I am content to mean by it whatever 
Mr. Bradlaugh meant when he used the word. 

I now proceed to reply to what my friend has advanced 
in opposition to my views, or rather to show how slightly he 
has opposed me and how completely he has corroborated 
and illustrated my position, especially in his concluding 
speech last night. To do this, however, at all satisfactorily, 
I must go slightly back on what he stated earlier in the 
evening. He then said : " The only difference between my- 
self and Dr. McCann will be that what he means by Neces- 
sitarianism I do not mean." I now show that this difference 
does not exist, and must be pardoned if I dwell a few minutes 
on this subject, as it is of the utmost importance. The only 
alleged difference is thus stated : '^ Dr. McCann says that 
Necessitarianism denies that we can in any degree originate 
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our own actions. No ! It does not say * in any degree.' " 
According to my friend, therefore, Necessitarianism acknow- 
ledges that we can in some degree originate or self-deter- 
mine our own actions. But Necessitarianism cannot admit 
that which is not necessitated. Necessitarianism cannot be 
Libertarianism. If there be any degree of the latter the 
former must be absent ; to adopt Mr. Bradlaugh's own ex- 
pressive and uncontrovertible words, " Things are different, 
and when different they are not the same." (Laughter.) 
Now, I believe there is no man in England who can better 
distinguish things that differ than our friend, and I believe 
there is not a lawyer in England who has opposed him who 
would not say the same with a sigh for his client — (laughter 
and applause) — and a chuckle for himself as he pocketed 
his fees. 1 was, consequently, somewhat surprised at Mr, 
Bradlaugh's confusion on this point, but that confusion soon 
passed away, and he remained clear to the last — on my side. 
(Laughter.) I have read most carefully all he said, for I 
consider it due to my subject, my audience and my opponent 
to be as accurate and careful in the matter as I can, and I 
do not find one single illustration that does not confirm my 
statement that Necessitarianism denies all self-origination 
of action, the almost last illustration being the weightiest of 
all, where he places a brother man under a stone weighing 
two tons. I am charged with misapprehending his assertion 
that " Man cannot resist the circumstances which result in 
volition." The misapprehension is on my friend's part, who, 
apparently, and considering the rapidity with which I spoke, 
most excusably, supposed me to say that we resisted the 
volition. I, however, never said anything so absurd. I 
referred solely to the circumstances "that resulted in 
volition," a resistance which I hold not only to be possible, 
but to be a fact of almost daily occurrence in many lives. 
Mr. Bradlaugh has asked me how far we are constrained by 
our inherited qualities and by the circumstances that sur- 
round us. This is a question impossible to answer, because 
no two men are in nature or circumstances exactly alike. 
He might as well ask me how much are men educated. 
Each man must answer the question for himself. We now 
proceed to the illustrations my friend has brought forward 
to make clear his view of Necessitarianism. In reply to my 
remark that man has the power of selection while the 

c2 
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cabbage has not, he replies : " Let us see. The cabbage is 
planted — ^it grows, and by degrees it reaches a stone, but it 
cannot reach the air. It goes round the stone because its 
capacity is limited, and if a man were under a two-ton stone 
his capacity would be also limited." I should say it would 
be altogether extinguished. But let us look at this plant 
first. Because the plant cannot go through the stone, but 
goes round it, it is said to have a power of selection, 
limited, no doubt, but still existent. I say the plant 
has no capacity whatever of selection, that is of self- 
determination. Its going round the stone is determined 
for it, and not by it — ^that is, it is necessitated. The man 
imder the stone is, however, still more necessitated, for 
he has no power to move at all, either through the stone 
or round it, so he is under the necessity of remaining where 
he is, but most assuredly not willingly, for I fancy if alive 
he would get away if he could. In both cases the restraint 
or the freedom are necessitated completely, there being no 
self-action possible. Another case similar to these is that 
of those who desire to do good, but, owing to the circum- 
stances by which they are surrounded, such as disease or 
weakness, are unable. In the hurry of speech Mr. Brad- 
laugh apparently overlooked the very important distinction 
between desire and will. The weakest man in the world 
might say " I desire to do good." We should understand 
his wish and respect him for it ; but if, while unable to leave 
his bed, he said '^ I will go forth and do good," we should 
think him mad and keep a sharp look out on him. Desire 
and will differ, and " things that differ are not the same." 
One more illustration of my friend's, and I have done with 
this portion of my reply. Mr. Bradlaugh said : '^ Men are 
not helplessly driven to and fro in the sense of being merely 
passive victims. Each one is an active drop in the waves 
which make up the ocean of human life, not only making up 
the wave, but making part of its activity." Well, but what 
liberty has the drop in all this ? Is it not necessitated to 
receive whatever impulse may be imparted to it, and to 
pass that on without diminution or increase ? And this is 
what I have been contending for all along — that Necessi- 
tarianism denies all self-determination. Drops in the ocean 
of life ! No ! We are not. They are not only utterly help- 
less in all they do, helpless in all their activities when they 
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are dashing, as when they are frozen, and they are all alike. 
We are as drops, are we ? There sits one man reading his 
morning paper — he sees that Dr. Aveling has been dismissed 
from his lectureship, and he says '' What a pity," and in the 
same breath asks for some more buttered toast. (Laughter.) 
That is one " drop." Mr. Bradlaugh reads the same, and 
leaping from his chair exclaims, " The rascals ! it is a 
shame " — (cheers) — and I perfectly agree with him it was 
a shame. (Loud cheers.) He continues, " I shall expose 
it throughout the land," and so he scatters letters like fire- 
balls, and comes here to orate in a voice of thunder and 
with the force of a cataract. (Biuch laughter.) That is 
the other ^* drop," and pardon me if I can't help fancying 
that there was some self-determination in the last '^ drop " 
at any rate. (Renewed laughter.) 

Thus, therefore, stands the case so far as Necessitarianism 
is concerned. I stated my views as to what Necessitarianism 
is, quoting from John Stuart Mill and Professor Bain in 
support of them. Apparently I did this correctly, as my 
friend took exception to only one point, the denial of any 
liberty except external liberty, but so far from substantiat- 
ing his objection, every single illustration he has used has 
altogether corroborated my statement and confirmed my 
views, so that as far as we have gone this debate might 
be called — ^not McCann versus Bradlaugh, but McCann plut 
Bradlaugh. (Laughter and applause). 

I now come to what has been said by my friend about 
the veracity of Consciousness, especially in his last speech. 
Whatever difficulty there may be in placing this in its true 
light will arise from the very peculiar manner in which cer- 
tain words have been used, such as " knowledge." Mr. 
Bradlaugh defines Consciousness to be *' the varying phase 
of the mind from day to day," the measure of man's know- 
ledge from his immediate and remembered perceptions, 
reflections, comparisons, etc. In knowledge Mr. Bradlaugh 
apparently includes fancies, blunders, ignorant errors of all 
kinds, as in the case of the man said to be conscious that a 
target was 400 yards away while it was only 300 yards, or 
when the maniac knows he is Emperor of China ! To me, 
knowledge means certainty. No wonder Mr. Bradlaugh 
says that Consciousness is inaccurate, when to him it ex- 
presses the measure of all the contents of the mind, inclnd- 
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ing the vagaries of the maniac. Increase of knowledge 
may also, according to this teaching, be a most undesirable 
thing, as it may mean an increase of insanity, or nonsense, 
or error. I believe this is a fair — ^nay, a necessary infer- 
ence from what my friend has said. I do not much care 
how hard I hit, but I do care about hitting fairly. (Ap- 
plause.) If this be his conception of Consciousness I 
should like to know its use, and also how he could get on 
without it. Also, if there be a standard of truth, where is 
it to be found ? and if there be no truth on what he bases 
his arguments, why he gives himself the trouble of arguing 
at all ? To me, as I have already stated, Consciousness 
never varies, and Consciousness is Knowledge; but Mr. 
Bradlaugh here became somewhat confused, for he reasons 
as though I had said all Knowledge was Consciousness. 
All eagles are birds, but all birds are not eagles. Con- 
sciousness may or may not include all knowledge : on this 
point psychologists differ. For the purpose of this debate, 
I define Consciousness as the Knowledge of our own mental 
states. In this discussion I have nothing whatever to do 
with the question whether we can be also conscious of any- 
thing beyond those states. That we are conscious of mental 
states cannot, I imagine, be denied, even by Mr. Brad- 
laugh. Again, I should like to ask him a question. How 
does he know — no ! it will not do to say '* know," as that 
may be imagination — how is he certain he has mental 
states, or any states at all, if Consciousness be inaccurate ? 
When I say that Consciousness never varies, I mean as to 
its nature. Consciousness is Consciousness all the world 
over and at all times. The states we are conscious of do 
vary from day to day. Yesterday I may have been con- 
scious of misery — to-day of happiness ; yesterday of 
ignorance — to-day of learning ; yesterday of doubt — to-day 
of faith ; but the Consciousness in each case has been true, 
for I was in the states of which I was then conscious, as I 
could not have been conscious of them had the states not been 
there. If we followed Mr. Bradlaugh's teaching we might 
say that while we were conscious of being unutterably 
happy we were really unutterably miserable, Consciousness 
being inaccurate. Once again, I afi&rm that Consciousness 
must be pronounced veracious, or philosophy is impossible ; 
consequently whatever system contradicts Consciousness is 
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thereby proved unphilosophical and false. iSecularism does 
this ; therefore, I hold it to be unphilosophical and false. 

I now come to the fresh matter for this evening. The 
subject for this evening being the Morality of Secularism — a 
subject, it will be acknowledged, of the utmost importance. 
I hope Mrs. Besant, who to-night occupies the chair, will 
excuse me for quoting her, but 1 have to deal with Secular- 
ism, and I do not know that I could quote a higher or a 
better authority. (Applause.) As Mrs. Besant truly says, 
("True Basis of Morality," p. 2): "That which touches 
morality touches the heart of society; a high and pure- 
morality is the life-blood of humanity." (Cheers.) I per- 
fectly agree with her. My next proposition is consequently 
one that it behoves me very clearly to prove, as it brings 
against Secularism the very serious charge that it would 
poison the life-blood of humanity, for the next proposition 
is this, that Secularism is immoral ; and by this I do not 
mean merely that Secularism is without morality, but that 
it is against morality. Understand that I am not bringing 
any charge against Secularists, with them I have nothing 
whatever to do. They may be, and doubtless are, as moral 
as other men, but I shall show that they are moral, not in 
virtue of their Secularism, but in spite of it. T cannot, of 
course, in the time at my disposal exhaust the subject, or 
treat it with anything like the fullness its importance 
demands, but I hope to say enough to justify the position I 
have taken. 

What then is morality from the Secularist's point of view ? 
I searched the " Freethinkers' Text Book " naturally hoping 
to find any information I needed regarding Secularism, but 
here, strange to say, I was doomed to disappointment, for I 
could not find anything whatever on the subject of Secular 
morality. It may be there, but I could not discover it; in 
fact it seemed to me the strangest *' Text Book " that ever 
I read. There was much peculiar writing about other 
matters, but very little about the positive principles of 
Freethought. I was, therefore, compelled to search else- 
where, and turned next to Mrs. Besant's " True Basis of 
Morality," and here I read (page 3): "Morality in the 
deeper and truer meaning of the word means harmony with 
natural order ; physical morality is harmony with all those 
laws, obedience to which results in physical vigor; and 
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moral morality is harmony with all those laws, obedience to 
which result in moral vigors." The only attempt at a 
definition here is that of physical morality, which means 
keeping oneself physically strong, so that eating a chop is a 
moral action ; bat we are not told what moral morality is, 
nay we are rather puzzled by it, for when we speak of moral 
morality we imply that there might be a morality that was 
not moral. True, the authoress speaks of ** moral vigor," but 
she does not tell us what moral vigor is. Elsewhere (p. 9) 
she writes : '* That which promotes the general happiness 
is right ; that which lessens or undermines the general 
happiness is wrong. These are the axioms on which a true 
morality must be grounded." Still, there is no definition ; 
we are only told on what it must be grounded. I know full 
well what, by the necessity of the case, the definition must 
be ; still I wish to have it in words, and those words I find 
in the debate between Mr. Bradlaugh and Mr. King, where 
Mr. Bradlaugh says, in effect (King Debate, p. 17) that the 
creed which he accepts as to morals is Utility. It could 
not be otherwise — there is no other moral creed possible to 
an Atheist ; and this I shall show is not a creed as to morals 
at all. Now, in the first place. Utilitarianism regards only 
the uses of things — ^it concerns itself alone with the results 
of actions and ignores motives altogether. According to it 
a moral action is a useful one. Never mind why it was 
performed, if the tendency of the action was towards 
human happiness, all is well. According to it the moral 
man is he who does the useful thing ; but I. maintain that 
this is not in accordance with our judgments. We judge a 
man, not according to the character of the action, but 
according to the motive prompting it when we know that 
motive. I care not how useful that action may be, when 
we know the motive to be a bad one we call the man a bad 
and immoral man. That cannot be true morality which 
totally ignores all consideration of motive, as Utilitarianism 
necessarily does. Again, all personal actions are not neces- 
sarily moral even when they contribute to the pleasures of 
01 hers. If I be a musician and play to amuse another in order 
that I may pocket so many guineas, it is surely a violation of 
all our laws of thought to call that a moral action on my part. 
It may be prudent, or it may be useful, but who, apart from 
the demands of theory, would call it moral ? If, on the 
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other hand, I play or siog to sooth suffering, or to aid a 
scheme of benevolence, I am doing not only a useful but 
also a moral act ; for, let this ever be remembered that, 
while all moral acts are useful, all useful acts are not moral. 
It does appear to me exceedingly strange how any can per- 
suade themselves that they are correct when they assert that 
every action which aids happiness, pleasure and agreeable- 
ness is, therefore, moral, for all these are the same in Utili- 
tarianism, as is shown by Mrs. Besant's phrase '^ physical 
morality," and also by the fact that they are used as synony- 
mous terms by Utilitarian writers. If this be true, the 
eating of an apple, the preference of grouse to tripe for 
dinner, the selection of champagne rather than table beer to 
drink — ^are cdl moral actions — (laughter) — and moral because 
they give us pleasure. It may be said I treat this lightly. 
I do ; because it seems impossible to treat this aspect of 
morality seriously. It may be the morality of Secularism^ 
but it is not the morality of consciousness, and therefore it 
is not morality at all. John Stuart Mill felt the unreality 
of this conception of morality, and although a leader in the 
school of Utilitarianism, he could not be logically consistent 
He was so true to his humanity that he became false to his 
philosophy, by adding quality of happiness to quantity, and 
so abandoning the whole position. Apart, however, from 
all question of motive and quality of pleasure, the very words 
we use show us that utility and morality are not the same 
thing. We are perfectly conscious that when we use the 
word " right " we do not mean useful — that when we 
describe an action as moral we do not mean only 
pleasant. That the right, the useful, and the agree- 
able, denote different qualities of action. Even Hume 
confesses this when he says : " Had nature made no 
original constitution of the mind, the words honorable and 
shameful, lovely and odious, noble and despicable, had never 
had place in any language ; nor could politicians, had they 
invented these terms, ever have been able to render them 
intelligible, or make them convey an idea to the audience." 
And in this he is quite correct. If there be no difference 
between morality and utility — whence came the two words ? 
Let our Secularist friends be consistent in this matter and 
banish all such words as " right and wrong," ** moral and 
and immoral," and confine themselves to the words that 
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express their meaning such as " useful," " prudent," 
" pleasant," *' agreeable," and so on ; and if thej do, I fancy 
their system will not require much further refutation, but 
they know this full well, and so they dare not be true to their 
own teachings. But, further, this system is called the 
" selfish system," and truly, because selfishness is the only 
motive force it can bring to bear on its disciples with any 
hope of success. You may tell a man to do his best to pro- 
mote the greatest happiness of the greatest number. He 
has, however, a perfect right to ask you why he should. 
He may tell you he does not care for the happiness of the 
greatest number, or any number except Number One. 
(Laughter.) In that case there is no alternative but to 
appeal to his selfishness and try to persuade him that by 
helping others to happiness he is helping himself — ^but this is 
selfishness pure and simple. To imagine that mankind will 
love their neighbors as themselves and study the happiness of 
others rather than their own, with no better theory than 
Utilitarianism to inspire them, is to imagine that which will 
not be borne out by facts. Mr. John Stuart Mill acknow- 
ledges this in so many words where he says (page 137), 
^' the idea of the pain of another is naturally painful ; the 
idea of the pleasure of another is naturally pleasure." Mr. 
Bradlaugh affirmed the same thing still more explicitly in 
his debate with Mr. Hutchings (page 49) where he states, 
^' We Secularists say that the act which does not tend to the 
happiness of your fellows, does not tend to your own, and is 
wrong." That is, it is not pleasant, then why does he not 
say so ? His next sentence is significant. *^ Any attempt 
to murder your fellow man does not tend to his happiness, 
and does not, therefore, tend to your own." Certaitily I do 
not know any case where the attempt to murder adds to the 
happiness of the victim, but there are cases where it does add 
to the happiness, such as it is, of the murderer. Surely, Mr. 
Bradlaugh does not forget his friends the Thugs ? Apart 
from them, however, our friend tells us that the attempt to 
murder will not add to our own happiness, and therefore 
had better not be indulged in. And this is what Secularists 
call morality ! Others would call it by a very difiPerent name. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Bradlaugh, who was received with loud cheers, 
said : Let me first point out to you that some of you have 
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utterly disregarded the appeal made to you by Mrs. Besant 
in interrupting Dr. McCann at several points of his speech 
by expressions of dissent. While it is perfectly justifiable 
to applaud Dr. McCann it is quite out of order for anyone 
to express an opinion of contradiction. Dr. McCann has 
told you that I had forgotten my friends the Thugs. Well ! 
I have so wide a circle of friends that I can hardly help 
forgetting some of them occasionally, but Dr. McCann 
having reminded me of the Thugs I will proceed to deal 
with them. The Thugs afford instances where, applying 
Dr. McCann's contention, a bad deed done with a good 
motive becomes good. The Thug believes that it is good 
and that his goddess desires that he should do as he does 
to the unwary traveller he guides, and with this good motive 
he strangles — ^say, 6r. McCann — and according to Dr. 
McCann the good motive governs the action, and he has no 
right to complain. (Laughter.) There is one thing which 
Dr. McCann forgot in the interesting and able speech he 
has just delivered to you, and that is he forgot to give you 
a definition of morality. Dr. McCann has been good 
enough to tell us what it is not, and if we go on with the 
negatives, by a process of elimination we may hope at last 
to get at what it is ; but I would suggest to him that the 
more desirable and speedier method would be for him to tell 
us what he holds morality to be. We are told by Dr. 
McCann that he has looked through a great number of 
our writings without getting a definition. Will he permit 
me to refer him to the first speech which I made in this 
debate, in which it was clearly laid down by me that morality 
must be tested by utility. He appears, however, to have 
overlooked this definition, which was drawn up and endorsed 
by a national meeting of Secularists, and complains that in 
searching through our writings he cannot find the positive 
principles of Secularism. I do not complain that he has 
read from my debates, because I hope for good results from 
the reading. We are told that drinking champagne instead 
of a glass of beer is moral with the Secularist, because it is 
pleasurable, and we are told that Mr. Mill was inconsistent 
because he added quality to pleasure as well as taking 
quantity. But may not rather an objector be unfair when 
he takes away every quality from pleasure except those that 
suit him, and then says we only mean by it what he chooses 
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to leave ? ** Will is the power of self-determination " — the 
power of whom ? The power of what, is it ? Upon what 
ground exercised ? By what and in what manner ? " Indi- 
viduals differ" — ^then will does not mean the same thing in any 
two individuals. But let us follow this a little. We are told 
that sin means — whatever I choose it should mean. But I 
don't choose it should ^mean anything! Sin in the theo- 
logical sense has no meaning with me whatever. I can 
understand offence against the laws, but if you mean sin in 
the sense of an act originating in the will of an actor entirely 
apart from and independent of all circumstances extrinsic 
to that will, then that is to me a phrase without meaning. 
We are told that it is impossible to say how far men are acted 
on, as no two men are exactly alike. Is not that an entire 
abandonment of the whole position ? Then again will is 
distinguished from volition, but I confess I do not under- 
stand the distinction as drawn ; and the distinguishment is 
absurd, because here will is spoken of as if will were an 
entity, and as though volition were some action of that 
entity. The plant, we are told, has no power of selection. 
Mrs. Besant, who is much better versed in botany than myself , 
reminds me that there are some plants which have ten- 
drils which they push into holes, and if they find the holes 
unsatisfactory to the tendrils they draw them out and try some 
other. I ask Dr. McCann to describe to me what he con- 
siders this ? Capacity ? or selection ? or what ? Then we 
are told in the definition of consciousness that knowledge 
means certainty. Absolute certainty or relative certainty? 
If relative, to what and to whom ? Then we are told that 
consciousness is defined as "the knowledge of our own 
mental states." I ask Dr. McCann to give one case of a 
mental state in which, and to state by what, he distinguishes 
between the mental state and the consciousness itself. Then 
he asked me how I am certain that I have any mental states 
at all if consciousness is inaccurate. I have never said that 
all consciousness was inaccurate. On the last occasion Dr. 
McCann declared that the view I put forward of conscious- 
ness was one which was held by no psychologist. In the 
first volume of Mitid there is an article by the late George 
Henry Lewes on " What is Sensation ? " and that acute 
writer answered: '^ It means sometimes the simple reaction 
of a sensory organ — as in a sensation of color or of tem- 
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perature. It sometimes means a complex of many reactions 
— ^usually called perceptions — as in a sensation of sight. It 
sometimes means only one element in a judgment ; at other 
times it means the judgment which groups the present im- 
pression with the revived impressions of the other sensory 
organs," and he adds: ^'consciousness stands for sensibility in 
general and also for a particular mode of sensibility, known 
as reflection, attention or thought'' In another article in 
Mind, vol. 2, on " Consciousness and Unconsciousness," the 
same able thinker says : ^' Organisms really differ in com- 
plexity, yet because they also agree in the cardinal conditions 
of vitality, among which sensibility is one, we conclude that 
they all have feeling ; but the feeling of the one will differ 
from that of another, according to the complexity of the 
sentient mechanism in each. The perfection of this mecha- 
nism lies in the co-ordination of its parts, and the consensus 
of its sentient activities ; and disturbance of that consensus 
must cause a modification in the total consciousness ; and 
when the disturbance is profound the modification is 
marked by such terms as ' insanity,' ' loss of consciousness,' 
' insensibility.' These terms do not imply that the sentient 
organs have lost their sensibility, but only that the dis- 
turbed mechanism has no longer its normal consensus, 
no longer its normal state of consciousness. Each 
organ is active in its own way so long as its own 
mechanism if preserved ; but the united action of the 
organs having been disturbed, their resultant function has 
been altered." Professor Herzen (of Florence) affirms con- 
sciousness to be resultant from special molecular movement 
induced in the central nervous elements either by an im- 
pression from without, conveyed to them by afferent nerves, 
or by a reflex sensation from within — consciousness, accord- 
ing to Professor Herzen, accompanying the functional dis- 
integration of the nervous elements. W. L. Davidson, 
in Mind for 1881, says with great clearness : " Conscious- 
ness is awakeness. In every moment of our conscious 
being, we exist in some definite state or other. Now we 
are absorbed in thought, now we are engaged in action, 
now we are experiencing sensation ; but whatever the state 
at any particular instant may be, it is that particular state 
and nothing else. There is not both the state and the con- 
sciousness of it ; the state and the consciousness are identi- 
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cal." As Dr. McCann coDtends that consciousness is one 
and invariable, I will draw his attention to a case recorded 
in the Revue Scientifique for May 20th, 1876, from the report 
of M. Azam, Professor of Surgery at Bordeaux. This was 
a case of loss of memory and of double consciousness. 
The patient, a female, in 1876, aged 33, had since 14 years 
of age been subject to attacks lasting for two periods each 
of three years, and also for several shorter periods. In what 
is called her normal state the patient knows nothing of 
what passes during these attacks ; in her secondary state 
she remembers what happens in both states. If these facts 
are accurately recorded, how does Dr. McCann think that 
this affects his theory of one and invariable consciousness ? 
Another case is given in the Revue Scientifique for July 15th, 
1876, that of a female patient of Dr. Dufay. Here there was 
what is sometimes called somnambulism — and I am inclined 
myself to regard the previous case also as somnambulistic — 
but attended with abnormal consciousness, so that in the 
normal state the patient knew pothing of what happened in 
the somnambulistic state, but in this latter condition she had 
the double memory of both states. Many cases similar to 
these might be quoted and are given in the various volumes 
of Mind where the notes of these cases are also translated. 
Dr. McCann, in the illustration of the lifting the arm, spoke 
as though visible physical action were the only, or at any 
rate the best illustration of the result of volition. Indeed he 
did not seem to separate the volition from the resultant act, 
although in truth there might have been the intense desire 
to raise the arm and no physical ability to carry out the 
volition by action, and it is excessively curious that the very 
point which I have marked for notice as unsatisfactory on 
his side he has also drawn attention to in his speech stating 
that I have not distinguished between desire and volition. 
(Laughter.) On the contrary I took express pains, but 
probably I did not succeed, to sketch the various phases of 
mind antecedent to volition. I hope I did nothing — ^I 
certainly did not intend to do anything — that should make 
the ineffective desire the equivalent of an effective volition. 
I think that Dr. McCann hardly did justice to me there. 
Visible action is, however, only one phase of result from 
will. The influence of volition is often traceable in our 
thinking. Here volition follows associations as its deter- 
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minants all being governed by general consciousness. All 
ordered thought is resultant on volition. Does Dr. McCann 
mean by free-will " uncaused volition " ? If not, what does 
he mean ? I contend that our volitions are, in each case, 
determined by our antecedent consciousness and the sur- 
roundings immediately preceding volition. Ability resultant 
from what is this power of self-determination of which he 
spoke? From nothing? If not, then, everything which 
tends to the exercise of the ability in the mind of Dr. 
McCann, must be laid before us to enable us to appreciate 
what his definition means. He tells you I did not distin- 
guish between volition and will. The words to me mean 
the same. I do not know some big lump " will ; " I do not 
know some ability, marked " will," each activity of which 
is a volition. I only know in each case the effective volition 
consequent on antecedent states, generally preceded by in- 
tense desire, and I know nothing of these volitions except 
as phases of the mental states of the wilier — neither of these 
volitions has otherwise the smallest relation to the other. 
(Applause.) If Dr. McCann contends that volitions are 
uncaused, will he please say in what the motiveless volition 
of an indifferent is more or less moral than the determined 
volition which I maintain ? We have got it now that the 
actions urged by us are immoral, because necessitated. The 
actions urged on the other side are the actions of persons 
with " freedom of volition," whatever that may mean — ^no, 
not quite — " limited in extent," and the extent of the 
limitation it is impossible to determine ; and if it is impos- 
sible to determine the extent of this limitation, where does 
the freedom begin and the necessity end ? (Hear, hear, and 
applause.) If Dr. McCann holds that volitions are not 
determined, will he explain how volitions originate ? If he 
holds, as his words seem to convey, that in some cases volitions 
are either wholly or partly determined, will he give illustrations 
of these as distinguished from the volitions he describes as 
free ? For example, will he take some illustrations of human 
beings with whom he is conversant and give me in two 
cases one in which there is a limited and controlled volition 
according to him, and one with a volition which is free ? 
and if he says, "by free I mean a self-determined volition," I 
shall want him to tell me what he means by " self." Dr. 
Dr. McCann has not told us what he means in each indi- 
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vidual case by *^ I " or '* me." In his speeches he has often 
spoken as though with him the "I" or the ''me" was 
thinkable distinct from, or even hostile to, consciousness or 
volition. '^ I " is the bodily, living, thinking organism. 
Every thought process is included in the ^' I." No so-called 
mental phase ff om serisation to volition is separable from it. 
Each so-called mental phase is the consequence of the so- 
called physical activity of the " I." If Dr. McCann has 
any other definition I shall be glad to hear it, and if he 
asks me why do you say '^ so-called," I reply that it is one 
of the misfortunes of every language in the world as well as 
one of its advantages, that every language in the world is a 
growing language, and consists not only of the sound coins 
which men use, but also of the counterfeits, fruits of the 
ignorance of the past, which are only slowly giving way to 
the education of ihe present. I should like Dr. McCann 
to tell us what he means when he uses the word " sin." It 
will not do for him to say that it is a piece of luggage he 
need not have brought with him, and that he can take a 
ticket for it or not as he pleases. It is part of his baggage 
and equipment in this debate-— (laughter) — and he must 
deal with it or get rid of it. I come back to the point from 
which I started. Dr. McCann declares that Secularism is 
immoral, that is against morality, and he is bound to tell 
what he ineans by morality. (Applause.) In my first speech 
I gave utility as the test of morality. Dr. McCann answers 
to that, that while all moral actions are useful, all useful 
ones are not moral. I will ask him to give an illustration 
of any useful act which is not a moral one. I have given 
him in my speech utility as the test of morality, and I want 
in return some test from him. (Hear, hear.) Dr. McCann, 
for example, says that drinking a glass of champagne or a 
glass of beer is not moral. Why not ? He says it is only 
pleasurable. Why, being only pleasurable, is it not moral ? 
What do you include under pleasure ? You must not take 
a wide illustration of that kind. There may be well cases 
in which drinking a glass of champagne or beer is immoral. 
You must make it specific, so that I may know what I am 
dealing with. Then what do you mean by pleasurable? 
That which is pleasurable to all? If so, why is it not 
moral ? If you say you don't mean that, why don't you ? 
(Laughter.) Where is the meaning which you will give 
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instead? Oh, but you say a selfish act is immoral. Why 
necessarily so ? Why might not a selfish thing be also a 
moral thing ? There are many acts which may be described 
as selfish which, if you specify them, I may be able to tell 
you whether I regard them as immoral or not. A selfish 
act is not necessarily an immoral act. The highest morality 
is to do good to others, knowing that that will produce good 
to you ; and to do it because you know it will produce good 
to you means that you know that by increasing the general 
amount of happiness you increase your own share therein. 
(Loud applause.) I say that which increases the general 
amount of happiness is moral — that is my measure and test 
of morality. That a good motive makes a good act is not 
true. Go back a century or two, and see men with good 
motives murdering their fellows for the glory of their god, 
racking and burning the people who differpd from them in 
opinion in order to prevent the spread of hostile opinion. 
Their motive to them was good, but their act was very im- 
moral. (Loud and continued applause.) 

Dr. McCank : Mr. Bradlaugh asks me to define morality, 
and I do so in one word — rightness. I regard the right ness 
of an action as distinct from the utility of an action. Now, 
with regard to the veracity of consciousness, what I said 
was that Mr. Bradlaugh's views differed from those of the 
best psychologists. He affirmed that consciousness was not 
always reliable, and he has quoted only three psychologists 
in support of his proposition. I have several here on my 
side, and one of them is one of those that he has already 
quoted. I hold in my hand Lewes' '* Biographical History 
of Philosophy," Library Edition, p. 379, and here are 
Lewes' words on the subject : " If Descartes is wrong, 
if consciousness is not the ultimate ground of certitude, 
embracing both objective and subjective, if ideas are 
not the internal copies of external things, then must philo- 
sophy be content to relinquish all claim to certitude, and 
find refuge again in faith." That is the opinion of Lewes 
with regard to the certainty of consciousness. Again, he says 
elsewhere, p. 599 : *' Consciousness, then, which had for so 
long formed the basis of all philosophy, was thrown over by 
Schelling, as incompetent to solve any of its problems. 
Consciousness was no ground of certitude. Reason was 
the organ of philosophy, and reason was impersonal. The 
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identity of being and knowing took the place of conscious- 
ness, and became the basis of all speculation. We shall see 
what it led to in Hegel." He tells us that consciousness 
was the basis of all philosophy. Lewes' words are as clear, 
as explicit and as strong as words which can be used by any 
human writer. I have also here a number of other writers, 
all on my side, extending from Descartes downwards, because 
before his time consciousness in philosophy was not a pro- 
minent subject. Therefore I say that Mr. Bradlaugh has 
not proved that the best psychologists are on his side. I 
define will as being the power of self-determination. I 
exercise will ; I have will ; I have self-determination ; I 
have self-control ; I have the power of voluntary selection 
and choice. As no two men, however, are alike in all 
points, he says that consequently the volitions of men are 
different. But surely he confounds here things which differ? 
The power that men exercise in volition, the power to con- 
trol their own actions, the power they possess over them- 
selves, varies in different individuals, and that varies from 
day to day. The power is one thing, but the strength of 
the power is another thing, and no two men have the same 
degree of power. (Applause.) A large number of my 
auditors are Secularists, but have you no power to do any- 
thing for Secularism because you cannot do so much or 
speak so well as our friend, Mr. Bradlaugh, does ? I never 
spoke of will being an entity at all ; I exercise will ; I can 
determine ; I can choose ; but it does not follow from what 
I have said that will is an entity. If I choose I am con- 
scious that it is I who choose — I am conscious of exerting 
my own power. The statements made by Mr, Bradlaugh 
with regard to the tendrils of the plant are no doubt per- 
fectly true, but does the plant think that the hole won't 
suit it, therefore it will try another hole ? What does the 
plant know about it ? The plant is wholly unconscious and 
is absolutely controlled, and once more I say Mr. Bradlaugh's 
illustration is altogether in my favor. (Laughter.) Mr. 
Bradlaugh's illustrations would show that we have no power 
whatever of selection or choice or of control, which is 
exactly what I assert of his teaching. He also asks me to 
distinguish between the state and the consciousness. I isay 
the state is not the consciousness. The state is one thing, 
and the consciousness of the state is another. Mr. Brad- 
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laugh told you that a blow on the head will render a man' 
insensible for a time. Then, does the man exist in no state 
when, as is affirmed, he is not conscious of the state. If 
state and consciousness be one and the same thing, if 
a man be not conscious he is in no state at all ; and, if not, 
in what state is he? (Laughter.) And if consciousness 
sometimes tells lies, is sometimes inaccurate, how are you 
to know when it is accurate and when true — what is to guide 
•us in judging when consciousness is telling " the truth, the . 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth " ? Then Mr. Brad- * 
laugh refers to double consciousness as an illustration that * 
xsonsciousness is not one and invariable. But what has this 
to do with the question at all ? A person is conscious of 
one condition of mind to-day and another yesterday. Does 
it follow that consciousness is false ? No, it does not. Then 
Mr. Bradlaugh still conf usies desire and will. Desire is • 
merely the wish to have something which we have noi 
already. Will is a determination .to do an action. Will is 
the power of self-determination. The volition is the will - 
determining. Mr. Bradlaugh asks me here whether the. 
volition is caused. Of course, the volition is caused. Every 
change is caused. My friends on the other side are they 
who do not believe in causation ; they believe only in ante- 
cedents and consequents. My volitions are caused, but not 
caused by my ancestors, but by myself. It is* I who shape 
my own courses. It is I who choose and not they. I, and 
not some of my antecedents, am the cause of my own actions. 
If I am not, then something else must be, and my actions 
are not my own actions at all. If the actions of my life are 
mine they can only be mine as I have caused them. If we 
are partly necessitated and partly free, Mr. Bradlaugh asks 
me where freedom begins. Freedom begins where necessity 
ends ; if a man's actions are altogether determined there is 
no freedom. I cannot give my friend the illustration he 
asks for of a person altogether constrained or of a person 
altogether free. Every person is partly free and partly not 
free, and his freedom ends just where necessity commences. 
(Cries of " Where's that ? ") I could tell perfectly in my 
own case where my antecedents were bringing their force to 
bear upon me. My consciousness tells me exactly when I 
am resisting temptation and when I am not. Is there any- 
one here who cannot tell when he is yielding to temptation 
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and when he is struggling with temptation? Mr. Brad- 
laugh tells us that language is a growing thing — that every 
language is a growing language. Very well, then let it 
grow according to your ideas. That is what I ask you to 
do. (Laughter.) "Freedom," *' liberty," "choice," are 
according to you only immature words. I say banish them 
altogether, and use only the full-developed words, "prudence," 
" pleasure " and " necessity," and we shall see exactly what 
you are at. I never said that the drinking of a glass of 
champagne in itself was either moral or immoral. But, 
according to Mrs. Besant's teaching, it must necessarily be 
moral if it give pleasure. The drinking of the champagne 
is justified on the principle of its being pleasanter than 
drinking a glass of beer, and accordingly more moral. 
" There are circumstances where it becomes immoral," we 
are told. Are there ? How can it be immoral if you can- 
not help it ? If your antecedents compel you to drink, you 
have no more responsibility in drinking than in abstaining 
from drinking. 

Mr. Bradlaugh : I have to object that, while Dr» 
McCann has used the word " I " at least a dozen times in 
his last speech, he has taken no objection to my definition 
of it, and has given none of his own. If he meant by the 
word *' I " what I stated that I meant when using that word^ 
then every phr^e he has used is simply without sense — I 
am not saying it unfairly — and if he meant something else 
by the word, and wants me to reply to him, he must tell me 
what he means. We are now told morality is "rightnese," 
but this is mere verbal substitution, i^hich adds nothing* 
What is the standard of rightness ? How am I to know 
what is right ? Where is the test by which I can determine 
the rightness of any action? You have given me no 
standard, you have given me no test. Different peoples of 
the world disagree to-day as to what is right and not right. 
For example : You hold it to be right to eat beefsteak,' but 
the Hindu thinks it wrong. I must have some test to 
determine rightness in such a case, or the debate is mere 
waste of time. The test of utility is objected to — no other 
test is given. You in this country hold it wrong to have 
more than one wife ; others in other lands hold it right to 
have as many wives as they can keep. I am not meaning 
individuals of irregular life, I am meaning nations — peoples 
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yrho have professed to be religious, and people who are held 
up to us by you as models as to religion and morality even 
to this very moment. I did not understand Dr. McCann 
last week to say that my definition of consciousness differed 
from the best psychologists. I understood him to say that 
there were no psychologists who agreed with me. This, 
however, is of little importance. But I have to object 
that it is not fair to quote from Lewes where he is explain- 
ing the philosophy of each individual thinker that he is 
•dealing with, as against his own view put separately and 
distinctly in a later work. Dr. McCann says by power of 
■self-determination he means power of the person. He says, 
" I have self-determination, 1 have self-control " ; but then 
he has not defined *^ I," and my definition included every 
thought process, included what he calls determination, in- 
cluded what he calls desire, included what I call perception, 
reflection, judgment, volition. He uses " I " as possibly 
meaning to him something clear and distinct, but though he 
has heard me say what I mean by it — and my meaning is 
fatal to his argument — he does not give me any means 
of judging what he means by it, and in what sense he uses 
it. Then we have a proposition which startles me, that 
consciousness in its nature is always the same, that volition 
in its own inherent nature is always the same, differing only 
in degree. ^I thought from what Dr. McCann said that he 
regarded consciousness as an entity. If it is an entity, 
•describe it to me. If it is not an entity, why do you speak 
of its nature ? Then, again, I should like to know why you 
speak of consciousness and volition as distinct from you, 
and say that, while your knowledge varies from day to day, 
your consciousness in its own nature is always the same. 
What is its own, if it has no own ? You talk of the power 
of all men being the same, and different only in degree. 
There is no thing or entity called power. You may talk of 
ability of perception, of ability to distinguish between per- 
ceptions, of ability to reflect upon them, of ability to form 
new conceptions, of ability to will or to do — these are all 
abilities of some person ; but to talk of power as thouorh 
one understood some thing, some entity distinct from the 
person, and then to say it differs in degree, is simply to use 
words without having any relevancy in them. Then about 
ihe plant. I am asked. What does the plant know? I 
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don't know. But I do know that it does draw away the 
tendril when the hole is not suited to it, and puts it some-^ 
where else. You say it can't help it. I don't say it can. 
(Laughter.) We will take another case. There is a well- 
known class of plants which exist by capturing and killing 
animals, and by digesting those animals. Such a plant, 
if you drop upon it a very small piece of flesh, will 
close upon that piece of flesh just as it will upon a fly, 
and ultimately digests the flesh just as it will digest the 
fly, but if you put a little piece of brickdust idstead, it 
won't do, or attempt to do, anything of the kind. (Laughter 
and loud applause.) To use your own illustration. What 
does the plant know about it ? Why doesn't it think brick- 
dust as good as meat ? (Laughter.) As a matter of fact, 
neither is my question fair, nor is the question addressed by 
my opponent fair. I don't pretend that the plant thinks or 
that it knows in the same way as we know. But when yoii 
tell me that it has not the capacity of drawing its tendril 
back and putting it out in some other place, experience 
contradicts that, and you have no right to ask me what the 
plant knows. On your theory of free volition for man you 
have to deal with the illustrations right through the range 
of vital phaenomena. Then we are told — and here is. 
a mistake if Dr. McCann will permit me to say so — " Ta 
me my state is one thing and consciousness of the state 
another." Dr. McCann commits an error in supposing that 
words which are clear to him are necessarily clear to every- 
body else. Saying it in that way is simply using a form of 
words which mean nothing whatever. Consciousness and 
the state of which you are conscious can be distinguished, 
can they ? Let us see the illustration which Dr. McCann 
gives to serve him. He says when a man is not conscious 
in what state is he ? If he is in a no conscious state is he 
in any state at all ? Does Dr. McCann mean, to me, ta 
other people, or to himself ? Other people, finding in the 
man none of the phaBnomena associated with consciousness,, 
would describe him as in an unconscious state. If you ask 
him while unconscious he could not describe it at all, and it 
would be to him no state at all to him. (Laughter aiid 
applausp.) I have not Dr. McCann's great ability of jesting 
on a matter of this kind, and if he will permit me to say it^ 
we want, in dealing with this question of consciousness some- 
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thing more even than good hamor. Dr. McCann asks me 
how we are to distingaish when consciousness is inaccurate 
and when it is accurate. I reply, hy verifying, so far as is 
possible to us, each new phase of consciousness. Phases of 
consciousness with which we are familiar sufficiently verify 
themselves in their repetition. Our verification is not always 
complete, it is possibly never infallible, but that is the only 
possible way in which you can test the veracity of con- 
sciousness. There are many facts of consciousness which 
some individuals are incapable of verifying without assist- 
ance from others. Take for instance the case of color- 
blindness. We have it now shown from investigations in 
France and other countries, that a very large percentage — 
a considerable minority — of human beings are affected with 
color blindness in regard to some colors or others. There 
the difficulty of verification is sometimes insuperable to the 
individual unless he is brought in contact with better trained 
and more accurate abilities than his own, and unless he has 
himself the ability to appreciate the differences which those 
others see for him. Then we are asked what double con- 
sciousness has to do with the matter. Only this, that it shows 
that consciousness cannot be one and invariable. If you 
have one individual who while being able to think, speak^ 
and have apparently all his consciousness about him, is m 
some states unable to remember a good half of his life, I is 
consciousness is certainly not infallible. Then Dr. McOann 
says that volition is caused, and I agree with him. But is 
not that the end of this debate ? No ! he says ; because 
my volition has been caused by myself. But you have not 
explained what you mean by myself. Define "I" or 
" self*' — then I shall know what you mean ? You tell me 
that freedom begias where necessity ends. Show me the 
point of this beginning of freedom. That is what I want ! 
(Loud applause.) 

• The Rev. Dr. McCann: There are as many points in this 
room as there are persons. If you will bring me any 
particular person and allow me to examine him we shall all 
see it for ourselves. (Oh, oh, and interruption.) 

Mr. Bradlaugh rising: Any person interrupting Dr. 
McCann will have to be expelled from this room. 
(Applause.) 

Dr. MoCann continuing : I don't think that Mr. Brad- 
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laugh can complain very much of jou, because I think jou 
have behaved very fairly towards us. But to continue my 
argument ; to suppose that the line between compulsion and 
freedom is the same in all beings is to suppose what my 
friend must know is not in ai^cordance with fact. He finds 
fault with me for speaking about consciousness being an 
entity, but I do not remember yet having said that it was 
an entity. Did Mr. Bradlaugh never hear of an action 
having a nature. An action is not an entity, but we talk 
of the natures of actions. Why may I not talk of the 
nature of consciousness? Then Mr. Bradlaugh asks for a 
definition of " I " or *' me." There are certain words which 
do not require a definition and these it seems to me are two 
of them. But by " T," I mean my personality — my indi 
vidual self who is speaking, acting, thinking. The present 
question, however, is the veracity of consciousness. Secu- 
larism being Necessitarianism contradicts consciousness, 
and therefore is fallacious in philosophy and not true. 
About that quotation from Lewes I will say that it was 
a perfectly fair one. The passage I read was one where 
Lewes is giving his own views. Now, I resume my 
argument where I left off when discussing the selfishness 
of Secularism, and showiog that as Secularism was selfish 
it was, therefore, immoral. In complete accordance with 
this conception is the teaching of Mr^. Besant, who writes : 
^' On what were these laws based except on utility ? Murder 
and theft were forbidden. Why ? Because the half 
savages' intuitions were against them ? Not at all ; but 
because men could not live together in security if these 
things were allowed" ("True Basis of Morality," p. 12). 
The only reason, therefore, for abstaining from murder, 
theft, and lying is a prudential one ! And this is Secularist 
morality! Mr. Bradlaugh, however, also says (**Hutch- 
ing's Debate,") " I honor my wife, I love my wife, and 
would do all I can to increase her happiness." Now, 
that sounds very nice and loving, and would have been 
most satisfactory had he ended there. But, unfortunately 
for himself, he does not end there. The next words are 
*' because in making her happiness I am adding to my own. 
I admit it is selfish." Well, so I think. So Mr. Bradlaugh 
tells us that disinterested love is not possible to a Secularist, 
that his love for his wife is not love for his wife, but only 
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for himself. And if this be true with regard to one*s wife, 
how much more true must it be with regard to one*s 
neighbor ? He then proceeds to say : '* I would be good and 
do good to men, that being good to men, they may be good 
to me and those around me, reflecting the good which I 
give back on myself." All, you will see, is in the same 
direction. The good is given forth, not for the good of the 
recipient nor for the love of the good because it is good, 
bat that it may be reflected back on the giver. How 
generously benevolent all this is ! Mr. Bradlaugh advocates 
the cause of Secularism, not for the good of his fellow men, 
but for the ^ood of himself. I should not venture to say so, 
but as Mr. Bradlaugh says it of himself Mr. Bradlaugh knows 
best. Will he forgive me for saying that I don't believe 
him. His theory compels him to make himself appear worse 
than he is, for I am perfectly convinced that he would do 
good to another without any consideration or hope of a re- 
flected reward. If he saw a hungry child looking into the 
window of a baker*s shop, I know full well he would give it a 
bun. Why ? Because it would reflect pleasure on himself ? 
No ! It would do that, but that would not be his motive. 
His motive, I am convinced, would be kindness to the child. 
(Applause.) But maoy men are better than their creed, 
and Mr. Bradlaugh is one, for he is human, and utility is so 
low as to be, I think, not only immoral, but inhuman. 
Professor Bain arranges the matter very systematically, and 
let me say I would not quote Bain or any other man if he 
were not in complete accordance with my friend on the left. 
He says ('* Mental and Moral Philosophy," page 392) : — 
^' Human pursuit, as a whole, is divided, for important 
practical reasons, into two great departments. The flrst 
embraces the highest and most comprehen?ive regard to 
self, and it is designated Prudence, self-love, the search 
after happiness. The second department of pursuit com- 
prises the regard to others, and is named Duty. It is warred 
against, not only by the forces inimical to prudence, but 
also occasionally by prudence itself." This is so plain that it 
is impossible to mistake its meaning. Prudence flrst, duty 
afterwards ; and, should a war arise between the two, duty 
must give way. Once more I return to the words we use, and 
say, if morality be only utility, "self-love," and "prudence," 
banish all such words as ** benevolence," " philanthropy," 
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'" generosity," " sympathy," and use only sncli words as you 
have a right to use, as " usefulness," " prudence," and 
" selfishness," and see what your Secularism will come to. 
This may he utility, but it is not morality. Utility is 
morality, say our friends ; but, as Mr. C. Watts most per- 
tinently says, " An important question here suggests itself. 
What is utility ? and how is it to be judged of and tested ? 
What may appear, it is urged, useful to one man, another 
may regard as altogether useless; who, therefore, is to 
decide the utility of an act ? The answer to this will be 
found in the greatest happiness principle " (Secular Review^ 
January 10th, 1880). This is no answer at all, for the 
question still remains, what tends to the greatest happiness ? 
Mr. Bradlaugh practically confesses there is no one to 
answer the question — there is no standard of morality. He 
said to Mr. Hutchings: ** The reason why I cannot give you 
a definite system to-day, expressly limiting not only for 
to-day, but also for the future, the standard of right and 
wrong, that the knowledge of to-day may teach us a still 
better system than the knowledge of yesterday, and the 
knowledge of to-morrow may teach us a still better system 
than the knowledge of to-day " (" Hutchings Discussion," 
page 42). Rather an awkward position to be in, not to 
have a system at any time because a better one may follow 
after ! What utter waste of time to talk about the morality 
of utility, when there is no one to tell us what utility is, 
even for to-day; to boast of the greatest happiness for 
the greatest number, when its advocates do not know what 
ij is, except as a definition. We are all familial? with the 
great activity of Mr. Bradlaugh, but how unfortunate for 
him not to know whether his activity is useful or useless, is 
for happiness or misery, is moral or immoral. The posi« 
tion, therefore, is this : either there is or there is not a test 
of Secular morality. If there bs not, then no one has 
any right to find fault with any one, no matter what 
he does. If there be a test, it. must either be individual 
or social. Some Secularists, such as Mr. Lewin, seem to 
consider it altogether a personal matter. He says : " Nor do 
I approve of investigation permitted into a man'is motives 
for joining the society, or even an investigation bf his per- 
sonal character before admitting him. A man*s morals, 
like his opinions, are his ovrn affair, and presidents and 
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secretaries aro not competent to sit in judgment on such 
-matters." The yery fact, however, that Mr. Lewin has to 
utter such a complaint shows that it is not generally the 
teaching of Secularism that a man's morals are his own 
affair. It would be more than strange if it were. We are 
consequently shut up to the conclusion that society must 
decide what is pleasantest for itself — ^what is to be its 
morality. Professor Bain puts this with remarkable clear- 
ness. H'e says for the peculiar attribute of rightness : " We 
must refer to the institution of government or authority.'* 
Again : " A moral act is merely an act tending to reconcile 
the good of the agent with the good of the whole society ; 
it is an act prescribed by social authority, and rendered 
obligatory on every citizen. Its morality is constituted by 
its authoritative prescription, and not by its fulfilling the 
primary ends of the social institution. A bad law is still a 
law ; an ill judged moral precept is still a moral precept, 
felt as such by every loyal citizen." In other words it is 
more useful to obey the social authority even when the 
authority is bad than to disobey it. Whatever social 
authority decrees to be moral, is thus made moral be its 
character what it may. It seems a strange position but it is 
the only logical one open to Secularism. In perfect agree- 
ment with this Mr. J. Symes says in the National ReformeVy 
of May 18th, 1879 : "Society contains every where and always 
all the real and necessary elements and sanctions of morality. 
. . . . " Public opinion is the standard of morality. 
" Here then is the standard of morality practically omnipotent 
in its operation." He- further proceeds to argue that public 
opinion has the right to enforce its dictates even to the point 
of persecution. He says, " Therefore we must say again 
that for the individual, whatever public opinion sanctions is 
•right." *' But while public opinion justifies the persecution 
the heretic is justified on the principle of self preservation 
in resisting that public sentiment, and those laws which no 
longer protect him, but are bent on his destruction. A 
simpler case still is the following: A seaman is cast 
away among cannibals, whose public opinion impels 
them to eat him if they can; while his principle of 
self-preservation inspires him to resist and do his best 
to escape from such a -fate. Here also we see utterly 
irreconcilable elements thrown into violent antagonism ^ 
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though both are in a very important sense right." But 
surely Mr. Sjmes is not consistent. The cannibals, accord- 
ing to him, were acting morally in trying to eat the sailor, 
and therefore the sailor must have been an immoral man to 
oppose their appetite. Except in this little blunder, Messrs. 
Symes and Bain are perfectly consistent in the standard 
they give for Secular morals. Mr. Symes, however, is a 
prudent man, and gives the following advice to his brother 
Secularists : ^* When a man differs fundamentally from the 
community in which he dwells his only safe and prudent 
course is to be silent or emigrate." Now, that the Secularists 
do differ fundamentally from the community in which they 
dwell is beyond controversy. . But lest there should be any 
doubt on the point, we have the authority of Mr. Bradlaugh, 
who says : " They (the community) have all the wealth, all 
the power, all the talent, all the logic, all the eloquence." 
We thank him for the tribute. But if public opinion be the 
standard of morality, and the Secularists are opposed to 
^^ all the wealth, all the power, all the talent, all the logic, 
all the eloquence," the very things that give value to public 
opinion, then it necessarily follows according to his own 
showing that Secularism is immoral ; and therefore Mr. 
Bradlaugh, according to his own showing, ought either to 
be silent or emigrate ; but I am quite sure he will neither 
be the one or do the other. (Laughter.) Once more I ask 
the Secularists to be consistent and banish from their 
vocabulary all such words as morality and immorality, 
virtue and vice, praise and blame, censure and approval, 
and in doing so they will banish some of the noblest words 
we use, and do more to expose the true character of Secular- 
ism than months of debate. Expose its character not only 
to those who are not Secularists, but, what is of far more 
importance, give its true character to Secularists themselves. 
If I am not now warranted in asserting that Secularism is 
immoral, I should much like to know what could possibly 
give me such nght ; and if I am warranted I have proved 
the proposition that Secularism is immoral. 

Mr. Bradlaugh : Linking together some words from an 
Article of Mr. Symes's with some words of my own utterly 
unconnected with it cannot make an argument. We have 
had no test of *^ rightness " given in the last speech, and it 
is utterly impossible to discuss whether Secularism is moral 
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unless Dr. McCann tells us what ho means by " right." I 
understand him to say he will pass it over till by-and-bye. 
Then it was not worth while opening the question at all. 
Unless we each know what is the test which the other claims 
to apply, the discussion is utterly without meaning. Dr. 
McCann is good enough to tell us that there are as many 
points of difference with reference to freedom and necessity 
in each volition as there are persons in this room, but he did 
not venture to say where the point of limitation was in any 
one case. Undoubtedly not only organisations differ, but 
the antecedents to each volition differ with each individual 
and each separate volition is the resultant of those organi- 
sations and antecedents. He frankly confesses that he 
cannot generally give the line — the point where liberty 
commences, necessity ceases. He implied that he could do 
it in his own case, but he did not. Then he turns upon me 
and says actions have natures as well as entities — conscious- 
ness is an action of mind. What ? one and invariable 
action of mind right through his existence ? That definition 
is an absurdity on the face of it. Activity without change, 
actions all the same from the very first moment of the child 
coming from the womb till vitality ceases ? What, then, 
becomes of your one and invariable consciousness only 
changing in the states? If consciousness be action only 
what do you mean by states of the action ? And then you 
say ''I" means the individual thinking, speaking, acting 
person. I ao;ree in that. Then is not this consciousness 
part of the thinking? If it is a part of the thinking it is a 
part of the person. It changes with each new thought. 
Consciousness is made up of the totality and sum of 
thought. It is made up of perception, the memory of per- 
ception, the judgment on perceptions. These and various 
other thought-processes are all different phases of it, and 
there is constant change ; it cannot be one invariable action. 
(Applause.) You have to distinguish the nature of each 
of these mental phases to properly define consciousness. 
Then Dr. McCann says our only reason for abstaining from 
murder, theft, and lying is a prudential one. You say 
murder is wrong. Why? We have said it is wrong 
because it tends to mischief and not to improvement, to 
misery and not to happiness — ^because it diminishes the 
general sum of the well-being of the human race. Give your 
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reasons, other than these, why murder is wrong. Why should 
a prudential act be necessarily an immoral one ? Dr. McCann 
says it is "prudence first and duty afterwards." Where did 
you learn that we thus distinguish between prudence and 
duty, and where do we put prudence first and duty second ? 
With us prudence is duty, if you know it tends to human 
well being. Dr. McCann says disinterested love is not 
possible to a Secularist. Will he give me an instance of 
any human being of any grade to whom disinterested love 
is possible ? Then Dr. McCann is good enough to disbelieve 
me with regard to my advocacy of Secularism. He says 
that I do not advocate Secularism for myself ; he says that 
' I advocate Secularism for the benefit of others. But to me 
the good of others is the good of myself. I cannot separate my 
good from the good of others. I am a sharer in the general 
heritage of humanity. As that diminishes I suffer, as it in- 
creases I enjoy it. (Applause.) Dr. McCann is quite sure that 
I would give a hungry child a bun. Not always sure ; because 
if I had reason to suppose that persons were trading upon 
its misery, I should not give the child the bun, to be carried 
by it to some lazy idler, and thus encourage the perpetuation 
of robbery and meanness. Then we are told that prudence 
first, duty afterwards is not rightness. But what is right- 
ness ? You have omitted to tell us. (Hear, hear.) You 
have changed the word morality to the word rightness. But 
you have given us no standard or test — ^you have given us 
no code where we can find it, and you reproach us with not 
having a code. You tell us that no one can even to-day 
say what is useful. To tell us that is not true. It simply 
is not the fact. We do not say no one can tell us what is 
useful to-day. But that what people do tell us is useful 
to-day may be corrected by better knowledge which they or 
other people may have to-morrow. We can only shape our 
conduct to-day by the experience of to-day, including in 
this the stored experience of the long yesterday. Dr. 
McCann is good enough to quote from a large number of 
people. He would have me answer for Mr. Walter Lewin, 
who is hostile to Secularism, and would have me bound by 
each word of Mr. Symes, while he would not accept the 
ofiicial declaration of the principles of the National Secular 
Society, carefully drawn up and formally endorsed by the 
general body. He has never tried to answer what I put 
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forward as the official declarations of Secularism. Instead of 
answering my first speech in this debate he builds straw men 
to demolish. These are the puppets he pulb to amuse you ; 
there is not the slightest attempt to even examine the Secu- 
larism I put to you. He has not even troubled to show you 
that it was not a true representation of Secularism. He 
has not dealt with it at all. He 'Only complains that we have 
no code, but does not examine what we have. He intro- 
duces funny illustrations, which, if relevant, might make 
myself, or someone else ridiculous, but may be equally 
turned against himself. How, according to you, are the 
cannibals to act who are hungry, with a tender missionary 
amongst tbem? (Much laughter.) How, accordiqg to you, 
are they to determine whether it be rightness or not to eat 
that missionary ; and, according to you, what should deter- 
mine the rightness of the missionary in resisting or other- 
wise ? May he not have been provided as a special breakfast 
or dinner for these poor hungry cannibals by some ruler who 
created them and himself, who has sole charge of the mora- 
lity of the world ? (Laughter.) We have got now nearly to 
the close of two-thirds of this debate, and at any rate there 
is one satisfaction so far, that my antagonist has treated me 
with the most perfect courtesy, and has treated you even gene- 
rously so far as your expressions of dissent are concerned. He 
speaks here with a large majority hostile to the views he 
holds ; here apparently it is the smaller minority who sympa- 
thise with those views. Let me ask you, therefore, that on the 
closing night, when feelings are likely to . get warmer, that 
you will aid us in preserving the same decorum; that what- 
ever we may disagree about in our discussion of rightness 
and wrongness, we shall, at any rate, preserve fair respect 
to each other's reasonings in the enunciation of opinion, 
feeling certain that patience on each side must tend more to 
the elucidation of the truth than mere flinging personal 
words, which gerve no purpose but to make bitterness now 
and to perpetuate that bitterness. (Loud applause.) 

A vote of thanks to Mrs. Besant for presiding, proposed 
by Dr. McCann, seconded by Mr. Bradlaugh, and carried 
unanimously, closed the proceedings. 
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Third Night. — ^W. Barnard, Esq., in the Chair. 

The Chairman said : We have arrived at the last night 
of this most interesting debate, and hitherto we have got 
on very comfortably. You must remember this — those of 
you who are here to-night for the first time — that debaters 
do not require to be thwarted in any way, but they require 
all the assistance you can give them. Debating is a very 
difficult task, and you know very well that both these gentle- 
men intend to do their very best — (A voice : *' One of them 
does," and interruption) — and I am quite sure you want to 
do your best as an audience, so that you will listen to them 
patiently and attentively, and not interrupt either of the 
speakers. The first speaker to-night will be Dr. McCann, 
who will reopen the debate in a speech of half-an-hour; 
then Mr. Bradlaugh will follow in a speech of half-an-hour; 
and then each speaker will follow alternately with speeches 
of a quarter of an hour, and we shall thus get to the close 
of the two hours, Mr. Bradlaugh takiog the last speech. 

The Kev. Dr. McCann, who was received with hearty 
applause, then said : As this is the last evening of our 
debate, my best plan will be to finish what I have to say 
on the affirmative side, and then occupy the remainder of 
my time in replying to Mr. Bradlaugh. In continuation of 
my argument that Secularism is immoral, I have yet one 
other point to bring forward, and that is that a moral act 
must be one done voluntarily. We must have the power to 
do some other act at the time we did the one called moral. 
In other words, it must be an act of choice ; by no fair use 
of language can that be called a moral act that is thrust 
upon me, or that I am compelled to perform. The man 
in the uncomfortable position indicated by my friend, 
under the two ton stone, could hardly be said to be either 
moral or immoral for lying there, seeing that he had no 
power of getting up, although lying there might cause his 
death. But if the stone were removed, and all physical 
restraint taken away, and he chose to lie on still, after he 
had the power to rise, and lying there resulted in his death, 
then you would say he had acted immorally, and truly so ; 
but you will observe the morality and choice go hand-in- 
hand. It must be perfectly clear to all that there can be 
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neither morality nor immorality where there is no liberty of 
selection. Bat neither can there be virtue nor vice, praise 
nor blame. It is impossible to call that virtuous or vicious 
which could not be avoided, unless indeed a meaning be 
attached to virtue and vice different from that attached to 
it by the generality of mankind. No matter what else 
these words may include they always include freedom of 
choice. Secularists may use these words in deference to 
the weakness of mankind, who they imagine still to be in 
the infancy of thought, and therefore also in the infancy of 
language, but what meaning do they attach to them ? It' 
man " cannot resist the circumstances resulting in volition," 
or, as Mr. Bradlaugh put it last evening, if ^^ the volitioa is 
the resultant of those organisations and antecedents *' ? I 
cannot press this point too strongly, that according to my 
friend's teaching the volition of the man is as the volition of 
the plant, the resultant of organisation and antecedents. If 
Secularists speak of virtue or vice in men, why then do 
they not extend the term to plants, or even to stones, as 
their actions are also resultant of their structures and their 
iintecedents? W^hy not speak of a virtuous or vicious 
diamond, a virtuous or a vicious rose ? Secularist-s have no 
more right to apply these terms to human beings than they 
have to all other beings. I hold that if they call men 
virtuous or vicious and refuse to call roses the Fame, they 
are utterly inconsistent. I shall be glad if Mr. Bradlaugh 
will say whether he will apply these terms to plants and 
minerals, or if he will not, to tell us why he will not. I 
have nothing whatever to do with defining virtue or vice. 
(Much laughter.) They have some meaning, I presume, 
«ven to Mr. Bradlaugh. Whatever that meaning be it must 
l)e applicable to all similar modes of action whether of plant 
4or man, and must be applicable to plant and man if both 
act under like conditions as Secularists affirm they do. If 
these words belong to the infancy of language, and at Mr. 
3radlaugh's advanced stage convey no meaoiog to him, 
will he kindly say so and save all further discussion 
oof them? I fancy that system will not commend itself 
to the general judgment of mankind th.it either says 
virtue and vice have no meaning, or if they have, 
it is one that is applicable equally to aU modes of 
minerals, plants, and man. I hope my friend^s bye- 
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play on side issues — (hear, hear) — and his demands foi' 
definitions where they are not required, but only hinder the 
discussion of important points, will not banish "virtue'^ 
from his reply. There are, however, other words in frequent 
use amongst us, and which are also generally supposed to have 
some definite meaning, such as praise and blame, approval 
and censure. But whence come they ? You cannot praise 
anyone for doing what he cannot help doing. To force 
anyone to do a kindness and then praise him for doing it 
would be mockery of the cruellest kind. As little can we 
blame anyone if necessitated to any action. If my ante- 
cedents and my organism compel me to kill — if they result 
in the volition that is followed by murder — it is utterly incon- 
sistent to blame me for the act. I think even Mr. Brad- 
laugh will feel himself compelled to acknowledge this. 
Would he praise a rose if it were a fine specimen, or blame 
it if it were a poor one ? If not, why not, while he accord* 
praise or blame to the actions of mankind ? Will he tell us 
how, if our actions are determined by our organisation and 
our antecedents, they can be the object of approval or dis- 
approval of any kind whatever? or whether he will here 
discard the language usually employed by other men and 
never speak of either praise or blame ? Ii6*. Austin Holy- 
oake was consistent in the matter when he said that as he 
could not help the impulses of his nature he did not consider 
any thanks were due to him. It was rather a rebuke to his 
brother Secularists for so far forgetting their principles as 
to award him thanks. Mr. H. G. Atkinson is also con- 
sistent when he says : "I am a creature of Necessity. I 
claim neither merit nor demerit. I feel that I am completely 
the result of my nature, and compelled to do what I do 
as the needle to point to the north, or the puppet to move 
according as the string is pulled. I cannot alter my will or 
be other than I am, and cannot deserve either reward or 
punishment" Will Mr. Bradlaugh be equally consistent, 
and at once acknowledge in so many words what he has 
already maintained in fact — that we are only puppets moved 
by the strings of organisation and antecedents, and so 
deserving neither of praise nor blame ? Will he be consistent, 
and not again take part in what must be to him the farce of 
proposing or seconding a vote of thanks to our chairman ? 
Will he be consistent ? He cannot help being inconsistent 
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if the string pulls him that way ; so that when ho proposes a 
vote of thanks to the chairman this evening, as I presume 
he will, you will know it is no voluntary action on his 
part — it is only the string that has pulled him in that 
direction. (Laughter and applause.) In point of fact it is 
perfectly impossible to talk consistently in the language of 
Secularism. (Loud applause and laughter.) Hence Secu- 
larism is in reality a bundle of contradictions. (Renewed 
laughter.) It tells us " that it is the duty of every individual 
to actively attack all barriers to equal freedom of thought 
and utterance upon all political, theological, and social 
subjects." (Hear, hear, and applause.) I think so, but I 
am puzzled to know how Mr. Bradlaugh can urge this when 
he has shown so clearly, and by such luxuriance of illustra- 
tion, that he does not believe in the power of anyone to 
will action of any kind whatever. (Laughter.) It 
is, doubtless, possible for Secularists to pass on force, 
but not to originate it, for we must ever remember that 
when Mr. Bradlaugh speaks of force, energy, or activity, he 
is speaking of that which is physical, the same as that 
which moves stones and stars. Secularists are urged to 
certain lines of action. They are blamed for their indif- 
ference, and, as Mrs. Besant has put it, for their " disgrace- 
fully and lamentably small contributions" (^National Ref or nuv^ 
June 6th, 1879). (Laughter and applause.) But surely 
this is scarcely fair. Why urge men to do the impossible ? 
As well urge the plant to go through the stone, or digest the 
brick-dust. If the physical conditions be present — if the right 
strings are attached to the puppets — they will be pulled the 
right way without any urging ; but if the other strings are 
attached, all the urging in the world will not be of any 
avail. Language will require to grow for a long time, at 
its present rate of growth, before Secularists shall be able 
to speak so as to be in harmony with their own theories. 
I want no better illustration of the contradictory character 
of Secularism than any one of Mr. Bradlaugh*s speeches. I 
now arrive at my next proposition, which is that Secularism 
is anti-social — in other words, that it is practically opposed 
to the best interests of society. (Hisses and applause.)' My 
time will not permit me to do much more than restate the 
principles which I have shown to be those of Secularism, 
and ask what would be the condition of society if they were 
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universally adopted. It first affirms Atheism to be the true 
doctrine of life. (General cries of Hear, hear.) Very well, 
that is exactly what I have said. (Loud applause.) It next 
affirms that, all men being the results of their physical con- 
ditions and antecedents, have bo self-control, consequently 
if they lie, or steal, or murder, they are not to blame, and 
cannot be blamed; (Oh, oh I) If, on the other hand, they 
are true, honest, and good, they deserve not praise any more 
than does the rose for its bloom. If they aid their brethren 
they deserve not reward, if they wrong and injure them 
they deserve not punishment. The strong arm of society 
may punish them, but they do not deserve it. Let this 
belief become prevalent in society, and what would be the 
natural result ? Again, it asserts that utility is the highest, 
the only morality. (Hear, hear.) You see I am quoting 
accurately the principles of Secularism. (Hear, hear, 
laughter, and applause.) That morality consists in pleasing 
ourselves. That selfishness is to be our guide in life. That 
we are to do good in order to get good — to help others in 
order that they may help us. That disinterested love is 
impossible. What would the condition of society be if these 
beliefs held sway ? Men are selfish enough as it is. What 
would they be then ? Secularism, also must ignore virtue 
and vice as we have seen. Now, what do you suppose would 
be the effect on society if men could be persuaded that no 
action of theirs could be either virtuous or vicious? That, no 
matter how earnest they may be to make the world better 
than they found it, it is not virtue, and no matter how 
earnest to make it worse than they found it, it is not vice. 
That such words as these, and all others of the same family, 
only express antiquated ideas, having no corresponding 
reality in life. It would require a cleverer word-painter than 
I am — (hear, hear, laughter, and applause) — ^to paint the 
results of a universal belief in what I consider such terrible 
fallacies. (Renewed laughter and interruption.) 

The Chairman : Do not interrupt the speaker. If you 
think he is putting his foot in it by all means let him to do 
so, and let Mr. Bradlaugh deal with him. It is not for the 
audience to deal with the speaker. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. Dr. McCann : The following quotations will 
also help to place the anti-social character of Secularism in 
a clearer light. They are from an old debate — that with 
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Dr. Baylee. I would not quote them did I not think that 
they accurately express the belief of Mr. Bradlaugh to-day, 
as they did then. I do not think it fair to quote a man 
to-day against himself ten or twenty years ago, if he says 
that in the meantime he has altered or modified his views. 
No man, the Pope excepted, now calls himself infallible. I 
have changed my own views on many subjects, and should 
be the last, therefore, to deny to another the right I claim 
for myself. (Hear, hear.) It is not my wish to snatch any 
platform triumph, but it is my wish, and my very earnest 
wish, to have the subject honestly and thoroughly discussed. 
Dr. Baylee asks Mr. Bradlaugh : *' What restraint has an 
Atheist from stealing a small sum from a wealthy master 
if his own family be in want ? " Mr. Bradlaugh replied : 
** The cognizance that all actions .which do not tend to the 
general happiness of the human family are immoral." The 
case was this, an Atheist's family was in want, he was em- 
ployed by a wealthy master, he saw an opportunity of taking 
a small sum of money to help his starving family under 
circumstances that would prevent his master knowing he had 
taken it, and the only thing to prevent him taking food to 
his starving children was the knowledge of the proposition 
that the action was immoral, i,e., useless, because it would 
not tend to the general happiness of the human family. 
(Hear, hear.) Remember that the man was an Atheist, and 
therefore this was the only consideration that could influence 
him against the taking of the money. But there were many 
to influence him in its favor — the consideration that if he 
took it he could not be blamed, nor would he deserve punish- 
ment, nor was it vice ; the consideration that — as according 
to the great Utilitarian, Bain, prudence comes first and duty 
afterwards — he was acting prudently in providing for his 
starving family. Surely Mr. Bradlaugh, who knows men as 
well as most, cannot deceive himself into the belief that 
this would be an effective aid to honesty ! Responsibility is 
also generally supposed to play rather an important part in 
the working of society. Dr. Baylee aeked Mr. Bradlaugh 
the important question : " To whom is man responsible ? " 
The answer was : *' I do not know that he is responsible to 
anyone." In that case man is not a responsible being — not 
responsible to anyone for his actions to anyone. Of course, 
he cannot be if he could not help them. Next questirn : 
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*' Tlien, if a man commit adultery is he responsible to no 
one ? " Answer : "If by responsibility you mean does the 
commission of an immoral " — (that is, useless act) — " tend 
to misery, Yes ; if more than that, No." 

Mr. Bradlaugh (rising): I do not think the words ** use- 
less act " are in my answer. 

The Rev. Dr. McCann : No, no ! I did not say they 
were. B^t the prevention of an immoral act tending to 
misery is not responsibility, therefore Mr. Bradlaugh says, 
iu fact, that an adulterer is responsible to no one. If this 
be not anti-social, what can be ? (Applause.) But may 
1 ask in passing, hoping for an answer, why should an 
immoral, that is, a useless act, necessarily tend to misery — 
It may tend to regret — but why to misery? The next 
<iuestion was, *' Is he not responsible to the husband ? " 
Keply : " One must have the whole of the circumstances to 
s+»y yes or no." (Hear, hear, and loud applause.) *' Suppose 
a husband were unkind to his wife?" Then, according 
to this 

Mr. Bradlaugh : I think, if you are quoting from the 
Baylee Debate, it will be better to finish the quotation first, 
nnd make your comment afterwards ; otherwise there may 
be misapprehension. (Hear, hear ; and a voice : *' A 
jumble.") Give us each answer by itself. 

The Rev. Dr. McCakn : I take each answer, and comment 
oa each answer as I go along. According to this adultery, 
where the husband is unkind, is justifiable. But who is 
to decide where the degree of unkindness is to be drawn ? 
Next question : " Is he responsible to a good and kind hus- 
band ? " Answer : "If by responsible you mean should a 
good husband take measures to prevent the commission of 
adultery, yes ; if more, what do you mean ? " Comment by 
myself : According to this, therefore, if adultery be com- 
mitted with the wife of a good and kind husband, all the 
husband has a right to do is to try and prevent its repetition ! 
He has no right to censure the adulterer ; no right to call 
the deed even vicious ; he can only call it useless, and try 
to prevent the recurrence of the useless act; for do not 
forget that the immoral and the useless are exactly the same 
thing, in the Secular creed, at least. Another question was : 
" Then, in your sense of the word responsibility, is not man 
responsible to his fellow-men ? " Reply : " My own sense 
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shots out responsibility ; therefore, no." Whether this be 
social or anti-social I leave others to infer. Yet, I fancied 
I had read of responsibility somewhere, so I turned to the 
National Reformer^ and there I read the remarkable words, 
*' Fc f the opinions expressed in all signed articles the writers 
alone are morally responsible." (Laughter.) Morally 
responsible ! (Renewed laughter.) Here we have not only 
r^ponsibility, but moral responsibility. Apparently, if Mr. 
Eradlaugh's own sense shuts out responsibility, he does not 
mtend that the senses of the writers in his paper shall shut 
It out. Perhaps he will explain this. (Hear, hear.) A 
further question was, *' What does Atheism teach about 
marriage ? " the reply being, *' It teaches that if a man take 
a woman, he is bound to do everything that a man can for 
their mutual happiness." (Hear, hear.) *^He should be 
thoughtful before marriage to see that they have a mutually 
suitable organisation." Comment by myself: Why is he 
bound to do what he can for their mutual happiness ? If 
he wants her to help him, then, according to what we have 
already heard, he will help her ; but if he does not want 
happiness from her, as Mr. Bradlaugh has implicitly stated, 
there is no reason why he should add to hers. Next ques- 
tion : '^ If their organisation be unsuitable, may they separate 
at will ? " Reply : If they both be of opinion that their 
continued marriage union would tend to misery, it would be 
better for them to separate " — (hear, hear, and applause) — 
let me finish Mr. Bradlaugh's answer, ^^ and that is the 
tendency of our present legislation." But that this may not 
be misunderstood, we must see what Mr. Bradlaugh means 
by marriage. In his debate with Mr. King, he said — 

Mr. Bka^dlaugh (interrupting) : I beg pardon for a 
moment. I must object to quotations from a debate which 
I have repudiated, unless it is taken either from the report 
of the National Reformer or the Bury Times, The King 
Debate is one of the grossest misrepresentations that has 
been printed. 

The Chairman : As Chairman, I think it is better that 
the person who is opening the discussion shall be allowed to 
go on in his own way, and I shall use the same argument 
to Dr. McCann if he interrupts Mr. Bradlaugh. I think it 
is better that the reply shall come in its proper place. 

The Rev. Dr. McCann : Mr. Bradlaugh may have re- 
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pudiatcd the King Debate, but does be repudiate tbe quota* 
tioD I have given ? Does it, or does it not, express bis senti- 
ments? Mr. Bradlaugb sajs in bis debate witb Mr. 
King, "I call every woman a wife wbo lives with and 
has children to a man." I do not blame Mr. Bradlaugh 
for tbis fentiment: it is a necessary deduction from the 
Secularistic theory that we are only developed brutes ; 
for if there be no such thing as marriage amongst cattle,, 
why should there be amongst human beings if we are 
only cattle of a higher order? The effect of such teaching- 
on society, if scoiety believed it, which fortunately society 
docs not, would be to shake the social fabric to its founda- 
tion, and turn our country into a pandemonium. I now^ 
finish my pofitive work of affirming and giving my reasons 
for my affirmations that Secularism is Atheism, is unphilo- 
sophical, is immoral and is anti- social. - 1 hoped to have 
maintained the proposition also that it is anti-secular, but if 
the propositions I have already advanced be true, then it 
necessarily follows that it must be anti-secular also, or a 
system opposed to our best interests for time. I now pro- 
ceed to reply to some of the discursive remarks made by my 
opponent on last evening, which I may not have already 
noticed. I call them discursive, because he has not from 
the first attempted to follow my reasoning as a whole, but 
ha^ selected words and phrases here and there, and has con- 
centrated attention on them, as though they were the main 
body of my argument. Mr. Bradlaugh said that " linking^ 
together some words from an article of Mr. Symes with 
some words of his own could not make an argument." I 
never thought it could. But having concluded my argu- 
ment, basing it upon its own merits, some words from Mr. 
Symes and some words from Mr. Bradlaugh may illustrate 
and confirm it. This is what I did and nothing more, and 
this was all Mr. Bradlaugh had to say upon the question 
whether scciety had a right to determine its own morality 
and to enforce its determination. My friend spent much 
time in asking for a definition of '^ I," giving one of his 
own which he knew I could not accept. I thought it a pity- 
to draw off attention from the main line of thought to 
definitions which were not required for an adequate under- 
standing of the subject. Surely, if my friend were very 
anxious to have the fundamental practical points discussed^ 
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he would not studiously avoid them, and spend his time„ 
and try to spend mine, on subsidiary and minute 
details which cannot affect the discussion much either 
one way or the other. (Applause.) However, I gave 
him a definition with which he agreed. Then I am 
asked: "Is not consciousness a part of the thinker — is* 
it part of the person ? " No, it is not part of the person* 
A thought is not an entity, but an action of the thinker. 
Thought and thinker are not the same, though you cannot 
separate the thought from the thinker except in thought* 
Steel is bright, but the brightness is not the steel. My 
friend has tried hard to get from me some acknowledgment 
of the untrustworthiness of consciousness, but in vain. Our 
senses may deceive us, as in the case of color-blindness in- 
stanced last evening, and also referred to by Huxley to show 
that we must rely on consciousness at last ; our inferences 
may be illogical; our judgment warped; but our conscious* 
ness, our knowledge of our ovrn mental states — as I have 
all along said, it is of that consciousness alone I am speak- 
ing — this is always trustworthy, always reliable. It is quite 
natural he should try to overturn this, as it cannot be 
pleasant for Secularists to have their system demonstrated 
to be unphilosophical, because they so frequently boast of 
their philosophical character. But perhaps it is with them 
as with those in France, who most loudly shouted of 
" liberty, equality and fraternity" when they had least of 
it. In reply to my question how we are to distinguish when 
consciousness is inaccurate and when it is accurate it is 
answered, " by verifying each new phase of consciousness ; 
our verification is not always infallible, but that is the only 
possible way in which you can test it." But that is no test 
at all. You verify an unreliable consciousness by an unreliable 
verification. An unreliable verification is no verification ; 
therefore, according to my friend, it is impossible to be cer taia 
when consciousness is true and when it is false. Most 
certainly, whatever else it may be, it is not a test of truth 
to Secularists. Again, I ask where are they to find such a 
test — a starting point in thought that cannot deceive them ? 
If there be such starting point, where is it ? If there be 
not, what then ? (Loud continued applause.) 

The Chairmak : Mr. Bradlaugh will now have half an 
hour. 
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Mr. Bradlaugh then rose to make his first speech, and 
was received with demonstrations of enthusiasm. He said : 
Dr. McCann, in this debate, undertook to show that Secular- 
ism was unphilosophical, immoral and anti-social. He has 
sought to make this out by alleging that Secularism is 
Atheistic, Necessitarian and Utilitarian. Out of all these 
words there is only one word which he has sought to define, 
i.e. J the word Necessitarian ; and he persists to-night that 
definitions arp unimportant. But if definitions are unim- 
portant, what is the use of using language at all ? We may 
use the words in exactly opposite senses, or we may use the 
words without comprehending the senses in which we use 
them. All the other words which have been used by him 
have been used without the slightest attempt at definition or 
explanation. I explained at length what the word Secular- 
ism meant according to a large number of Secularists and 
as ofiicially declared by the National Secular Society, but 
Dr. McCann has, up to the present moment, not thought 
fit to offer a solitary word of criticism on this explanation. 
Ho has only in his last speech used one or two words out 
of my first speech, but even then has not attempted any 
answer or criticism. He dismisses the explanation as in no 
manner concerning him in this debate, although many weeks 
ago he knew from me in writing that this would be the 
explanation of Secularism I should defend. He apparently 
will not take this as Secularism, or even as a presentment 
of Secularism needing the smallest examination, yet he 
uses detached phrases of individuals, worthy or unworthy, 
some of them, as Mr. Walter Lewin, being only re- 
motely connected with Secularism by having * attacked it. 
To-night he has referred to answers — supposed to have been 
given by me in various debates, and with reference to those 
taken from my debate with Mt. David King, I regret he 
has used a report which misrepresents my real views, and 
which puts into my mouth words which I did not utter. 
From the very first issue of that report — at the time 
when it was printed and published by Mr. David King — ^I 
denounced it a falsehood, and have repeatedly made the 
same denunciation. I am sure that Dr. McCann would 
not have quoted that if ho had known that such was the 
case, and 1 am rather surprised that so attentive a reader of 
our literature should not have been acquainted with it. I 
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am sare that Dr. McCann would have preferred to refer to 
the Bury Times report, la which he would have found some- 
thing a little more clear and distinct. It is so easy to give a 
rough turn of words to a phrase and make it seem coarse 
where it is not, and that is just what has been done in the 
case of this report published bj Mr. David King. Of the 
word Atheism, although it was declared that Secularism 
was Atheism, Dr. McCann offered no definition, but was 
content to leave it as if everyone agreed in its meaning. 
By ^^ Atheism " I mean Monism, that is the affirmation of 
one existence, of which existence I only know mode, each 
mode being distinguished in thought by its qualities. This 
affirmation is a positive, not a negative, affirmation, and 
is properly describable as Atheism, because it does not 
include in it any possibility of Theos. It is, because with- 
out God, distinctly an Atheistic affirmation. It is perfectly 
true that Secularism is without God. The word *' immoral," 
in the question, I have defined by making utility the 
Secular isttc test. Dr. McCann has only substituted one 
word " rightness " for another word " moral," and does not 
define either of them. (Loud applause.) Unphilosophical 
has passed as a big word of condemnation, but not the 
faintest attempt has been made to explain what is meant by 
philosophy, or which is the particular philosophy by which 
Secularism is condemned. Last week, when Dr. McCann 
read to you from the exposition by the late George Henry 
Lewes of the views of Descartes on the certitude of con- 
sciousness, I suggested that it was hardly fair to put the 
exposition by Mr. Lewes of the views of Descartes, as against 
Mr. Lewes's own and later explanation of consciousness. I 
understood Dr. McCann to reply that what he had road were 
the views of Mr. Lewes personally. Here Dr. McCann 
must have been misled either by an imperfect copy of 
Lewes^s brilliant work, or in the hurry of selection he 
must have misread. If he will turn to the "History of 
Philosophy," 3rd edition, vol. ii., p. 154, he will find — a few 
lines lower down than where he concluded his quotation on 
Descartes' proposition of the certitude of consciousness — 
these words: — "This is the basis on which Descartes' 
system is erected ; if this basis be rotten, the superstructure 
must fall. If the root is vitiated the tree will bear no fruit. 
No thinker, except Spinoza, has so clearly, so frankly, stated 
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his criterioD. And the criterion is fallacious." (Loud 
applause.) A little lower down on the same page Lewes 
asks: *'What ground can my consciousness afford respecting 
things which are not me? How does the principle of 
certitude apply ? How far does it extend ?" The quotation 
made hj Dr. McCann, from Lewes on Schelling, was still 
more unhappily selected, for if Dr. McCann had read on 
vol. ii., p. 529, he would have found these words : "Con- 
sciousness, then, which had so long formed the basis of all 
philosophy, was thrown over by Schelling as incompetent to 
solve any of its problems. Consciousness was no ground of 
certitude." (Applause.) As an illustration of the difficulties 
which occur in defining morality, unless you have a clear 
test or standard, I may take the expressions of several 
clergymen of the Church of England in reference to the 
recent convictions for bribery — (loud applause)— and I am 
sure Dr. McCann will bear with me if 1 have any difficulty 
when I come to deal with the matter of virtue and vice. 
The Rev. D. Bruce Payne says, writing to the Daily NeivSy 
that " the crime for which these men are picked out from 
thousands of similar offenders is not moral but political." 
The Vicar of Deal describes one of the very worst 
of the bribers as " an upright Christian gentleman." (Oh, 
oh !) With the Secularist bribery is wrong, not because 
the law forbids it, but rather because it tends to the demora- 
lisation and degradation of the country where it is practised. 
(Loud cheers.) The chief briber, on behalf of whom the 
clergymen at Deal have interested themselves, had, on his 
own admission, not only bribed, but had sworn falsely, to 
try to conceal the fact on the trial of the election petition. 
He had not only taken money wherewith to bribe, but had 
kept part of the money back for his own profit — (oh !) — and 
yet here are clergymen of the Church declaring that thia 
person has committed no moral offence, but is " an upright 
Christian gentleman." (Oh! and laughter.) I have no 
doubt Dr. McCann would say that bribery, perjury and 
embezzlement were immoral ; but I ask him where is the test 
and standard by which the moral quality of such perjury, 
embezzlement and bribery may be determined, if not by 
utility? To tell me this is subsidiary, to tell me that I 
avoid the fundamental question in so raising it^is to use 
language which does not accurately convey the position I 
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have taken in this debate. Dr. McCann says a moral act 
must be done voluntarily, but he has never yet answered 
the question I put to him early in this debate — viz. : Why is 
the act following a causeless volition more moral than that 
following a caused volition ? Unless he does this it is simply 
wasting time to repeat phrases about immorality of necessi- 
tated volition. Where have Necessitarians ever said that 
man has no power of control ? From beginning to end I 
have taken man's organisation and antecedents, not as sepa- 
rate from the man, but as the man. Dr. McCann separates 
these to find his powerless man. Then Dr. McCann speaks 
of praise and blame being inconsistent with Necessitarianism. 
What relations have praise and blame to free volition ? I 
can understand that a man who believes that volition is caused 
may use words which he thinks will change the future 
volition. But I cannot understand a man talking of praise 
or blame in reference to free volition, to which praise or 
blame must be as inapplicable as it is possible for anything 
to be. Praise and blame — that is, words of appreciation or 
depreciation of any acts — ^are used by Secularists, first 
because they think expressions of enlightened opinion must 
instruct and reform, and next because they think that 
expressions of enlightened public opinion may compel in 
the persons a change of conduct in the future. They don't 
praise or blame as penalty-punishment for crime in the past; 
they praise and blame to prevent the recurrence of the 
crime in the future. (Applause.) Why should you praise 
or blame a man with uncaused will ? What is the use of 
talking to him at all ? His volition is free ! Free ! Then 
your words are wasted ; your blame is mockery ! Praise 
and blame — that is, words of appreciation or depreciation — 
words pointing out the mischief or the advantage of a course, 
are useful when you think that a man's volition is caused. 
The people who listen to them may be influenced and change 
their conduct. Dr. McCann thinks that Mr. Bradlaugh's 
position is that the volition of man is the same as the 
volition of a plant. Luckily this debate will be in 
print ; luckily it will be read, and one feeling of 
astonishment will characterise those who read these words 
of Dr. McCann's. They will turn through the report and 
they will never find any phrase like it — ^they will never find 
a phrase of mine implying any such opinion on my part as 
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to volition on the part of the plant. You will find phrases 
implying capability of selection. If you tell me that voli- 
tion is necessary to that, then it is on you that the affirma- 
tion of that proposition comes, because I deal with the 
capacity I find, and I do not invent abilities for a thing, 
I wait until I have found evidence of it. But, says Dr. 
McCann, why not talk of a virtuous or vicious diamond ? 
Because I apply the words virtue and vice to those 
actions which result in increasing happiness or diminishing 
it. I have never yet met an acting diamond — (loud 
laughter) — and have therefore had no reason to charac- 
terise its action. If Dr. McCann will give me any illus- 
tration of a diamond having done something, then I will tell 
him whether, in my opinion, the act which the diamond did 
was an act which tended to the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number or not. (Laughter.) Until he does that, his 
question to me is as sensible and as relevant as that alleged 
to have been put by an arithmetician to his scholars — *' If 
a cart-load of turnips cost £5, how much would a wagon- 
load of herrings cost ? (Laughter.) Dr. McCann says that 
he is not concerned with the meanings of the words virtue 
and vice. He declares that you all know what they mean. 
But, first, you don't all know what they mean. The clergy- 
men whom I read about don't know what the words mean 
in relation to bribery. If we were discussing this question 
before these clergymen, we should very likely disagree very 
strongly as to the meaning of these words. (Laughter.) It is not 
true that virtue and vice have had a fixed and definite meaning 
all the world over ; it is not true that the same understand- 
ing will be had of them to-day in different countries of the 
world ; it is not true that the same understanding has 
attached itself to them even during a number of centuries 
in this country. Then Dr. McCann says that I have prac- 
tically wasted time in this debate by making a demand for 
definitions where they were not required. I have always 
thought that definitions were required where it was possible 
that disputants did not know what they were talking about. 
Why ! you pitch words about here without saying what you 
mean by them, though on each word there has been wide 
disagreement. There are no words as to which patient 
thinkers have differed more than the meaning of right and 
wrong, moral and immoral, virtuous and vicious— -there are 
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no words which, if you took them round the world and put 
them with acts, you would find a more astonishing and con- 
flicting variety of actions called into use by each of those 
very names. Then Dr. McCann says, "You cannot praise 
or blame." You may if you choose try to reason why we 
should not : to declare that we cannot is absurd ; we do. 
Jle says, You cannot praise or blame, because your actions 
are compelled. Explain why I may not ! Oh ! you say, my 
antecedents and orgauisation compel me. There is no *' my 
antecedents and organisation" apart from **me." Your 
organisation and antecedents make up the " me." You 
talk as if the antecedents and organisation were there 
[pointing to the other end of the Hall], and "me 
here. (Loud cheers.) You speak as if poor " me 
were the weakly, puny thing, and my antecedents and 
organisation my separate and irresistible ruler — (ap- 
plause); and to show that I am not justified in this. Dr. 
McCann went on to say, " Would Mr. Bradlaugh blame the 
rose if it was a poor specimen ?" No ! but I might blame 
the gardener. (Laughter.) If I met with a Secularist and 
he were a poor specimen, I would try and change the con- 
ditions, so that the next Secularist would be better ; and this 
is what is done by the gardener. They don't praise or blame 
the rose, but they give it more room in a new pof^ fresh 
mould, more light, new air, fresh soil, less or more of each. 
They know that as they surround the rose with new con- 
ditions so the rose will be changed for better or for worse. 
(Laughter and applause.) The only difference between my- 
self and Dr. McCann is that he will do with me what he will 
not do with the rose. He takes away my body, and then he 
speaks as if the body and the ability of the body were 
grappling with " me" and making " me " do what they wished. 
Why ! I never propounded such a ridiculous proposition I 
And then there was a word of good-humored banter respect- 
ing why I should propose a vote of thanks to the chairman. 
If our volition is not free but determined, he says why do I 
go through the farce of proposing a vote of thanks to the 
chairman. I will tell you why I do so. I do so because I 
want the chairman to speak better and more fairly of us in 
the future — (hear, hear) ; and I think that the chairman 
may reason thus about the matter : If Mr. Bradlaugh was 
good enough and considerate enough to think that my con- 
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duct as chairman was impartial and deserved thanks, I must 
try and be at least as good as Mr. Bradlaugh by-and-bje. 
(Laughter.) Well, now ! I may be wrong in that, but still — 
(renewed laughter) — still that is the sort of reasoning which 
influences me in proposing that vote. Now we are told 
that Mr. Bradlaugh has shown that he does not believe in 
the power of anyone to will any actions. When did I sa^ 
anything so absurd ? The fact is, our friend listens to what 
I ought to say, according to him, and not to what I do say. 
He had, with scissors and paste, before he came here, from 
a huge number of Secularist writings, cut out a man of 
straw, and he occupies himself in refuting his arguments, and 
does not touch the arguments I have brought forward in 
this debate. To say that I do not believe in the power of 
anyone to will action is to misrepresent the position I have 
taken in this debate. On the contrary I tried so to define 
volition — I tried so to picture volition as the phase of mind, 
often immediately precedent to action — I tried so to put this 
as to show how each mental phase succeeded until the indi- 
vidual willed. I may have failed; I dare say I did fail, but, at 
any rate, I never denied man's ability to will any more than I 
deny man's ability to strike. What we differ about is as to 
whether the will is in any fashion determined. Our friend says 
it is free, and then that it is limited to a certain extent, and 
to the*rest of the way it is free — it is tied and it is loosed ; 
and this is the sort of thing which I have to meet in this 
debate. Then Dr. McCann lays down the proposition that 
Secularism is anti-social, and that it is practically opposed 
to the best interests of society; but we have not been told, 
«ven in the opinion of Dr. McCann, what the best interests 
of society are ; and I ask, who is to judge them ? who is to 
6ay what the best interests of society redly may be ? Take 
the Irish landlords. There are people alive now who think 
that the best interests of society consist in maintaining the 
laws which have enabled them to rob and oppress their 
€ellow-men. It is no use repeating phrases like these about 
the best interests of society. We must know what they 
mean. We have been told by Dr. McCann that if a man's 
. volition be determined it is wrong to punish him for acts 
committed which are injurious to the best interests of 
society. Permit me to point out that punishment is a dif- 
ferent thing from vengeance. Punishment is utterly useless, 
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except so far as it is administered for the prevention of crime 
in the future. If it is simply vindictive punishment, then 
that punishment is in itself a crime. Then he says that we 
teach that morality consists in pleasing ourselves ; but he 
does not tell you what we mean by pleasure. We teach 
that the best pleasure to oneself is found in the endeavor to 
increase the pleasure of those around us. By pleasure we 
do not mean some low type which he may choose to select. 
We mean a high — we mean a lofty, a thorough and a clear 
type; and here I will deal with what Dr. McCann says 
about disinterested love not being possible to a Secularist. 
Last week I invited Dr. McCann to give some illustration of 
what he meant, this he has not done. Of course you may 
take illustrations of the love of a mother for her child, of a 
man for his wife, of a woman or man for her or his country, 
in all of which there may be personal suffering endured 
through and because of thiis love. But in each case the in- 
dividual suffering would be less happy if recreant to the 
love, although by so being recreant she or he escaped the 
personal suffering. The happiness of such sacrifice may and 
does differ in quality, but it is happiness, and I should allege 
far higher happiness than that of the escape of recreancy. 
We are told that Secularism denies that any action can be 
virtuous or vicious. There, again, we have still the putting 
into my mouth words which put upon me meanings which 
Dr. McCann invents. I do not mean invents in any unfair 
sense, that he knows them not to be true, but invents, pos- 
sibly, because he himself does not understand the position 
we take. He says, with reference to adultery — he says that 
according to us there cannot be such things as useless acts. 
An act cannot be neutral ; it must either be for good or for 
mischief. You say that an act can be neutral. Give me 
an illustration. It is a question of usefulness or mischief ; 
it is a question of increasing the general happiness or 
diminishing it. Dr. McCann has introduced another set of 
acts which are neither virtuous nor vicious, and which he 
himself has got to explain. He was excessively unfair — I 
hope he won't think I mean intentionally so — but he was 
excessively unfair in the comment he made on my answers 
which he quoted from the Baylee debate. I think I did wrong 
in rising — ^Mrs. Besant checked me in so doing ; but I rose 
because it was so difficult for the audience to understand how 
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much was comment and how much was quoted. It is perfectly 
true that Dr. McCann was good enough to state afterwards 
which was quotation and which was comment; but I have to 
object that I did not say that it was the duty of a husband 
to prevent the recurrence of his wife's adultery. You won't 
find that word " recurrence " there. I said it was the duty 
of the husband with his wife to prevent the happening; and 
if the husband loves his wife — if they tried before marriage 
to understand one another, and to see that they were suited 
for each other — ^then the good husband does prevent, not 
the recurrence of the act, but the possibility of it. (Ap- 
plause.) I will deal with the responsibility question when 
I speak again. Then Dr. McCann asks me why is a man bound 
to do what he can for the mutual happiness of himself and 
wife? Why? Because in increasing the Lr.ppinc s of the 
domestic circle he increases the tendency and power of each 
member of that circle to make happiness in the society to 
which it belongs. Because each member of that circle may 
become the centre of such another circle, and so the happi- 
ness of one spreads out more and more widely, increasing 
the general good. You have no such inducement, but the 
Secularist has. If you say you have, show me where you 
have. Don't simply fling bricks of opprobrious words at 
us. Show some stones of your own morality for us to judge. 
(Loud cheers and cries of " Bravo.") 

The Rev. Dr. McCann: I will reply very briefly to 
what Mr. Bradlaugh has raised in his last speech, 
and then go on to reply to what he said before. 
First with regard to Atheism. It does not concern the 
question what Atheism is. (Oh.) Let Atheism be what 
it may, it is not the purpose to discuss the truth or false- 
hood of Atheism in the debate. Secularism is Atheism, let 
Atheism be what it may. My definition of Secularism was 
that it is Atheism ; that Mr. Bradlaugh has acknowledged, 
and my work there is ended. (Hisses and interruption.) Mr. 
Bradlaugh objects to my quotation from Mr. Lewes, which 
he says does not represent the view of the writer of the 
History of Philosophy. It was Mr. Lewes' own sentiment 
that I quoted, and not his statement of the opinions of any 
other philosopher. He speaks of consciousness being the basis 
of all philosophy, and he says that if that be rotten the super- 
structure will fall, but he does not himself hold that that 
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basis is rotten. He states that Spinoza held that the basis 
was rotten, but this was not the teaching of Lewes himself. 
But I have a later work of Lewes' here — " The Problems 
of Life and Mind ; " and, at page 277, vol. i., I read these 
words, " Consciousness is admitted to be the only ground of 
certitude." I have here " The Physical Basis of Mind," 
and at page 334 we read — *' We are all agreed that Con- 
sciousness is the final arbiter." 

Then we have heard a good deal from Mr. Bradlaugh 
about the opinions of certain clergymen on the bribery 
question. In reference to that, I will only say that my 
subject here is the morality of Secularism, and not the 
morality of clergymen. (Laughter.) Mr. Bradlaugh goes on 
to ask me " why an uncaused volition should be more moral 
than a caused volition ? " 1 reply, I do not know, because 
an uncaused volition I never heard of. All changes are 
caused. But my friends on the left have no philosophical 
right to use the word *' causation " at all, because their 
theory is that they know nothing of causation ; they only 
know of antecedents followed by certain consequents. I 
hold that all changes in the world are caused, and therefore 
volitions must be caused too. I have contended that utility 
has nothing whatever to do with the morality of an action ; 
and also if a man's volition be not free he cannot be praised 
or blamed. I do not say you cannot physically praise or 
blame ; what I do say is, you ought not to do either. 
(Laughter.) I never denied your physical ability to do so, 
but what I say is you cannot consistently praise a man for 
doing what he could not help doing — and you cannot blame 
a man consistently for doing what he cannot help doing. 
(Laughter and applause.) I may not dwell the whole evening 
on this point. I shall now show you that Mr. Bradlaugh denies 
will altogether of man. He has not spoken of the volition 
of a plant, but he has referred men and plants to the same 
category of caused actions. And then he says that if the 
rose were a poor specimen he would not blame the rose, he 
would blame the gardener. I blame the gardener, but 
it is the rose I am talking about — not the gardener. 
Mr. Bradlaugh, you see, goes outside the rose for blame. 
You cannot blame the rose. And, therefore, if you are 
to blame anything, blame something outside me, don't 
blame me ; blame my antecedents if you like, blame my 

f2 
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organisation, but don't blame me — blame the gardener. 
(Much laughter.) Then our friend found fault with me 
because I used the term my organisation, mj volition, my 
will ; and Mr. Bradlaugh says I speak of these as though 
they were something beyond " me." Does Mr. Bradlaugh 
never say my bones, my limbs, my brains, my eye, my 
hand ; and when he does, does it mean his hand 
is out there beyond him ? I still say my organisation, 
I still Eay my thought, and my volitions, without, for 
for one moment, attempting to affirm that consciousness or 
volition is an entity or not an entity. Then he found fault 
with me, again, for not defining virtue and vice, and he says 
that the conceptions regarding virtue and vice vary in 
different countries. On one point, they have never varied, 
and never can vary. Wherever there was an action, 
whether virtuous or vicious, it was a voluntary action. 
This one point has always been attributed to virtuous and 
vicious actions — they must be done by the man himself, and 
not by his antecedents or his organisation — (laughter) — 
they must be done voluntarily, by exerting his own will, 
selecting one action rather than another action himself; 
because, if he did not select the action, then it was not his 
action at all. The action must be selected by you to be- 
come your action, and if it be not your action, you cannot 
call it a virtue or a vicious action. Now, I will reply to what 
Mr. Bradlaugh had previously advanced. I have been strug- 
gling to get from Mr. Bradlaugh the acknowledgment, in so 
many words, that men have no will. All his illustrations 
and his reasonings have involved it ; but he did not state it 
till last night. He then said, '' He tells you I did not dis- 
tinguish between volition and will. The words to me mean 
the same. I do not know some big lump ^ will ; ' I do not 
know some complete entity ' will ;' I do not know some 
ability marked ^ will,' each activity of which is a volition. I 
only know the effective volition consequent upon antece- 
dents." There I want nothing more on that subject, as man, 
it is affirmed, is without " will." In my view will is partly 
determined and partly free ; and once more I say that, ask- 
ing me for the line of demarcation between the freedom and 
the determination, is asking me for the impossible. Will 
Mr. Bradlaugh draw me the line between ignorance and 
learning, and tell me where ignorance ends and learning 
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commences? (Applause and laughter.) When he does 
that I will draw the line between determination and freedom. 
It is made a ground of complaint against me that when I 
wanted a definition of morality I did not go to the principles 
quoted by Mr. Bradlaugh in his first speech, and which were 
so carefully drawn up by the Committee of the Secular 
Society. In the first place, it was not for Mr. Bradlaugh to 
define Secularism ; it was for me to define Secularism. He 
could object to my definition if he chose, but he was to 
follow my lead ; I was not to follow Mr. Bradlaugh's lead. 
I thought the '^ Text Book of Free thought " as good a place 
to go to as any, and now I am glad I did not go to those 
principles, as it would only have been a waste of time, as 
there is no definition of morality there whatever. We are 
told what Secularists consider a test of morality, but we are 
not told what morality is. Telling me how I can test the 
presence of an acid is not saying what the acid is. Nitric 
acid may be a test for gold, but nitric acid is not gold. 
(Much laughter.) If that be your chemistry, to think nitric 
acid gold, I have nothing further to say! (Renewed 
laughter.) The word test, here, is altogether inappropriate. 
Utility may be to others a test for morality, but not to the 
Secularist. The Secularist test is the very thing we want to 
get at, but which apparently does not exist. Mr. Bradlaugh 
says he knows what is useful to-day, but cannot tell us 
what may be useful to-morrow. That is, he has a test for 
the morality of to-day, but none for that of to-morrow ; 
that what is morality to-day may be immorality to-morrow ; 
that what was immorality yesterday may be moral to-day ; 
so that morality is so fiuctuating a thing that you never 
know where to have it. (Oh, oh, and applause). He tells 
me that I have given him no test for my morality, but. he 
forgets that I am discussing, not my morality, but his. 
(Hear, hear.) I wish to know about his tests ; ho has at 
present no concern with mine. (Oh I) I prefer discussing 
one subject at a time; and when I say that utility is not 
morality, I define so far only as to enable him to understand 
why I say it is not morality. I define morality as right ness, 
and what I moan by rightness I leave to the general judg- 
ment of thinkers. (Oh, oh, and laughter.) I appeal to the 
practical judgment of mankind. Why! we might spend 
night after night on logical definitions without being an* 
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the wiser. (Laughter.) All I want to make clear now is, 
that when we eaj an action is useful we refer to one 
quality, but when we say it is right we mean something 
else — ^never mind what else — (laughter, and oh, oh) — some- 
thing else. It is sufficient to show that the words referring 
to utility and the words referring to morality are not inter- 
changeable terms, and, if not, then morality and utility are 
not the same thing. But Mr. Bradlaugh further charges 
me with being unfair because I say that Mr. Mill is incon- 
sistent when he adds quality of pleasure to quantity. Why 
unfair ? I do not take away any quality of pleasure, as is 
asserted, but I do say that utility has nothing whatever to 
do with quality of pleasure. Will Mr. Bradlaugh show that it 
has. If the greatest number should find their happiness in 
the most grovelling vices, whatever contributes to their 
happiness must be in harmony with Secular morality. 
(Hear, hear.) I am asked to give an illustration of a 
moral act that is not a useful act. I cannot — for, as I 
have already said, I believe all moral acts are useful. I 
am also asked to name a useful act that is not moral. Of 
course, from a Secular point of view it would be im- 
possible, as they are the same things. I could not name 
even the ripening of an apple, for that is useful and contri- 
butes to the happiness of some, and is therefore moral. 
From my own point of view I have given one in the case 
of the musician playing only for pay. I am also asked, in 
reference to champagne, why a pleasurable action may not 
be a moral act. I see no reason why it should not ; but 
the pleasure is one thing and the morality is another. I 
see no reason why a red body should not be a round body, 
but redness is one thiug and the roundness another. The 
further query put to me : ** Why should not the selfish thing 
be also a moral thing?" Because morality, as understood 
by all but utilitarians, excludes selfishness. Selfishness, 
however, according to Mr. Bradlaugh, is the highest mora- 
lity. He will not permit me to say that he does good for 
its own sake. He said, and with the approval of his fol- 
lowers here, that he would increase the general amount of 
happiness because by that means he would increase his own. 
That is, he sells his activities as the baker sells his loaves, 
for what he can get for them. Mr. Bradlaugh says he never 
saw an active diamond that gave pleasure. I never saw an 
'nactivc diamond, or one that did not. 
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Mr. Bradlaugh : I never said that. I never said that I 
never saw an active diamond that gave happiness. I never 
saw an active diamond at all. What I said was that I 
never met with an acting diamond, which is a very different 
thing from the words which are put into my mouth. I am 
sure Dr. McCann would not misrepresent me intentionally. 
May I heg you to be very patient with Dr. McCunn in his 
next speech — ^the closing one on his part in this debate — so 
that we may conclude in orderly fashion? Dr. McCann 
has asked me to draw the line between ignorance and learn- 
ing, and he asks me to tell him where one finishes and the 
other commences. Luckily, I had prepared a very small 
piece bearing upon that, which I will read to you. Dr. 
McCann, substituting inaccurately knowledge for conscious- 
ness, defines knowledge as certainty, and jests with me, that, 
if not, increase of knowledge may mean increase of error. 
But what is understood by Dr. McCann in thus using the 
word knowledge? The Mahomedan knows that there is 
one God, and that Mahomed is his prophet. The Trini- 
tarian knows that Christ is God. The Unitarian knows 
that Christ is not God. Dr. McCann may answer that 
these are not cases of knowledge, but of belief. Therefore 
I will take another illustration. A man knows that a cloth 
is red, another man — color-blind — ^knows that the same 
cloth is green. If Dr. McCann should say, as he may well 
do, that these are not illustrations of knowledge, will he 
give one illustration which he thinks accurate to guide us ? 
Does knowing a thing mean more than that in thought we 
distinguish the thing perceived from other things — ^that is, 
from other phaenomena ? We so distinguish it, accurately 
or inaccurately, according to our sensative abilities and their 
efficiency. The accurate distinguishment of phaenomena I 
should describe as knowledge. Ignorance I should describe 
as the inaccurate attempt at distinguishment, as the inaccurate 
result of imperfect distinguishment. Knowledge I should 
define as commencing when clear and accurate distinguish- 
ment is, and that distinguishment is remembered. Dr. 
McCann says it '^ does not concern him what Atheism is.*' 
** It may be what it likes." No ! but is it what I define it ? 
Because, if it be what I define it, all that you said 
about it amounts to nothing. I am sorry that Dr. 
MeCann, too, did not appreciate what I put as to Lewes. 
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Either I have misunderstood his answer, or it was not 
quite accurate. If you refer to the pages of Lewes 
which I gave, you wUl see that I have been specifically 
accurate, and when Dr. McCann spoke of Lewes as if 
saying that Spinoza was fallacious, and replying that Lewes 
did not say that, the fallaciousness of Spinoza does not 
enter into the quotation. The only phrase relating to 
Spinoza is, '* No thinker except Spinoza has so clearly, so 
frankly stated his criterion." What Lewes meant by that 
was this : Whether you agree with Spinoza or not, he writes 
very clearly what he means to convey. Lewes said Spinoza 
has done this clearly ; Descartes did it clearly, too ; and 
the criterion of Descartes so clearly given is fallacious.. 
The words are here, and there is no excuse for sayiog that 
I have not correctly represented the quotations and the con- 
sequence of them. It will be a matter for you to examine 
when you read the debate. It is not a question of what is 
the ground of certitude, but whether consciousness itself i» 
the measure of certitude, and whether that what you deter- 
mine is your consciousness is therefore certain ; because 
you so put it. Remember that I, myself, have put it that 
to make up consciousness you have perception, memory of 
perception, reflection upon these, conception as to and 
founded on these, judgment and discrimination in relation 
to perception and conception ; and the exactitude of each 
and all of these goes to make up any certitude there is. 
But then the question comes, may not there be points in all 
these stages of inability to distinguish, and of inability to- 
remember the points of distinguishment ? Dr. McCann 
says he does not hold the doctrine of uncaused will. He 
affirms all changes are caused. By what is volition caused, 
according to him ? If you say you don't know — which you 
have a perfect right to say — ^then all this debate is beside 
the question, and you should never have entered into it. 
We are told that we cannot consistently praise or blame the 
man. We can consistently praise or blame the man, that 
is — and I was careful to put what I meant by praise and 
blame in my last speech — we can express our appreciation 
of the act done, and we can apply this with advice to the 
repetition or advice against the recurrence of the act; 
because we hold that that advice, and the strong expression 
of our opinion, may influence the man — may influence the 
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future action about it. Then with regard to the rose and 
the gardener. I will not do Dr. McCann the injustice of 
supposing that he did not listen to what I said. I pointed 
out why I might blame the gardener. I might see whether 
or not the gi^ener had attended to his business — whether 
or not he knew the best kinds of soil and surroundings for 
his rose tree, and then I should blame him in the sense of 
instructing him so that he might do better in the future, 
and I should especially instruct him in making that point 
of rose culture better in the future which had been worse 
in the past Our friend puts it as though I made — as 
perhaps he does — some mighty gardener who was responsible 
for the morality of the world. But, says Dr. McCann, I 
do distinguish between the organisation and the individual. 
I spoke of my hand. What did I mean by that? My 
hand! But you don't say my hand gripped me in 
spite of myself and put me on the broad of my back 
— (laughter) — and you did wish to put it as if I 
urged that the antecedents and the organisation com- 
pelled me. You did distinguish and did make them into 
separate things, whether,^ in your mind, they are entities 
or not. Well, then, we are told that there is one thing the 
world is always agreed about, and that is — it is rather rash 
to say what the world is altogether agreed about — that all 
actions, whether they be regarded as moral or immoral, 
virtuous or vicious, are regarded as voluntary. Will you 
please tell me, excepting certain reflex actions, on which I 
would rather express no opinion in this debate, as not affect- 
ing its subject-matter, what you mean by a voluntary or an 
involuntary act. Explain to me, so that I may see that you 
have formulated, even to yourself, any distinction at all. I 
should put it to you that all actions are voluntary actions — 
eliminating, for the moment, and avoiding any declaration 
that they are not voluntary — all reflex actions. Now Dr. 
McCann says that I know nothing of volition except as con- 
sequent on antecedents, and he seemed to contend from that 
that I denied volition altogether. I do not see any con- 
nection between the two propositions. I make an aflirma- 
tion of volition of a most distinct character, and it is for you 
to say anything opposed to that. When you have told me 
that volition is caused, it is for you to show how that differs 
from volition consequent on antecedents. Show me what 
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the difference is between succeeding that which is ante- 
cedent to it in consequence of the antecedents having hap- 
pened, and being caused. (Applause.) Will, then, Dr. 
McCann say that it was for him to define Secularism and 
for me to object ? But I did object — (laughter) — and I 
gave what I said was the more accurate definition of it, and 
you have never answered it. You say you have nothing to 
do with the Secularism explained in my first speech. You 
should have told me this when I informed you that the 
Secularism I should defend would be that of the National 
Secular Society. Then we are told that I have said we 
have no code of morality, for what is morality to-day is im- 
morality to-morrow. I think what I said was that we could 
only judge of what was useful-^what was moral — by the 
knowledge of to-day, but that the knowledge of to-morrow 
might throw fresh light and teach us that other things were 
morality which we to-day knew not of. I think I have 
always distinguished and clearly put it that the only way in 
which you can estimate the utility of an action is by the 
best judgment of the period in which the action takes place. 
But to put it in the way Dr. McCann has done is not 
answering me, but only misrepresenting what I say. Then he 
says that utility is not morality, for it must be right as well 
as useful. What do you mean by right? It is not enough 
when you say an action is right, and therefore it is morality. 
What is moral? Oh I he says, never mind what that 
means. But I do mind what it means. What is the use of 
debating it if we never mind what it means. Do you know 
what it means ? I don't think you do. I don't think you 
have refrained from telling us what it means ; I think that 
you have been unable to tell us. I don't think you have 
any test, any standard, which you are willing to submit to 
criticism. You may have some code of laws, some standard, 
which you withhold because you are afraid to submit it to 
my examination. (Loud continued cheers and cries of 
bravo.) You may have some language, some decree of some 
head gardener, and you may not want me to look into it. 
But except that which you dare not bring here I do not 
tbiuk you have anything at all to produce to us. Then Dr. 
McCann asks me will I show him what utility has to do 
with the quality of pleasure. Utility is the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. The greatest happiness 
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is the greatest happiness, the measure of quality is the 
measure of the greatness of it, and therefore the volition has 
to do with the quality of happiness. In his first speech Dr. 
McCann asked me if I did not accept his quotation from the 
King Debate on marriage to state my real view, and I will, 
therefore, explain what I mean by marriage, on which sub- 
ject I have not been fairly represented. I mean by 
marriage, apart from all churches and chapels — (hear, 
hear) — apart from all laws, all States, when one man and 
one woman, honestly, lovingly, and truly unite themselves 
to one another, intending to try to make the happiness of 
each more complete through life. (Applause.) I know 
that some countries have fixed vile ceremonies, that some 
have added religious forms to marriage. I know that vile 
customs have been practised with reference to it. I know 
that in some countries they slit men's faces to mark the act 
of marriage ; and I ask you is it one of these customs or 
ceremonies you want to put, as making marriage, or what 
other view of marriage against me dare you put than the 
one I liave given ? (Loud continued cheering.) 

The Rev. Dr. McCann : Mr. Bradlaugh has objected to 
my changing the word immoral into useless, because he says 
there are no acts which are useless acts ; and, if you intro- 
duce a third class of acts, you acknowledge there are actions 
which are neither virtuous nor vicious. I at once admit 
there are acts which are neither useful nor useless — ^in- 
different acts. If I look at a picture, I don't call that 
action necessarily either virtuous or vicious ; it is an example 
of actions which are neither useful nor pernicious. Then, 
with reference to my quotation from the Bay lee Debate, I 
have not the pamphlet with me, but, so far as I remember, 
Dr. Baylee was supposing the case of a man who had com- 
mitted the act — what responsibility had he to the husband? 
And the reply is that the husband should do the best to 
prevent the happening of the action again, or the recurrence 
of the action. This, at least, is what Mr. Bradlaugh has 
stated in substance. Then he has defined learning and 
ignorance, and I can also define necessity and freedom in 
volition ; but that does not tell me where to draw the uni- 
versal line. We are told that where ignorance ends knowledge 
begins. Well, of course it does ; and where determination 
ends, there freedom begins. But to say you can draw one 
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line for all human beings is to say that all haman beings are 
equally ignorant or equallj learned. About the veracity of 
consciousness, Mr. Bradlaugh tell us that one man knows 
cloth to be red, and another knows that cloth to be green. 
They know nothing of the kind. I was speaking of sub- 
jective and not of objective consciousness. Professor Huxley 
refers to color-blindness to show that our senses deceive 
us ; we must have something beyond our senses to give 
us certainty. (Laughter and interruption.) With re- 
ference to Lewes, I will only say that the debate will be 
printed, and the words will be there ; and in your calm and 
quiet moments read the debate and compare one side . with 
the other. I am perfectly content to abide by your verdict. 
I never intended to imply anything so absurd as that Mr. 
firadlaugh had made a mighty gardener, because he said 
that the blame ought to be given to the gardener, 
and not to the rose. Then I stated that one quality 
of every act called virtuous or vicious was that it 
must, in all cases, be voluntary, and Mr. Bradlaugh asks 
me, what is voluntary ? That does not touch my affirmation. 
Before a man apprehends an act to be virtuous or vicious it 
must be what he believes to be a voluntary act ; and if the 
act were believed to be an involuntary one, you would 
neither call it virtue nor vice. Then with regard to praise 
and blame. I must explain that I was talking about the 
praise of a person and not of an act. You may praise an 
act, and dispraise a person. (Hisses, interruption, and 
cheers.) I am exclusively speaking now of praising or 
blaming persons. My part in this debate now draws to 
a close, and it becomes my duty to epitomise on my side 
what has been done, and how far I think I have suc- 
ceeded or failed. But, before doing so, allow me to thank 
my opponent for the courtesy with which I have been 
treated. I have done all I could, consistently with my 
duty, to avoid any personal references that might arouse 
angry feelings ; my friend has done the same. I am always 
willing to argue, but I cannot condescend to quarrel — 
(applause) — and if all controversies were conducted as 
harmoniously as ours has been, it would, I think, be better 
for the cause of truth. My object in this debate has been 
not so much to prove the abstract truth or falseness of the 
Secularist positions, as to have those positions explained and 
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acknowledged, as I consider this their best refutation. 
Secularists indulge in so many fine phrases, and profess 
so much earnestness in the cause of a deluded humanity, 
and so much heroism in the cause of civil and religious 
liberty, that it becomes necessary to see whether all this 
be as fair as it looks, whether the blossom that promises, so 
much be healthy, or whether there be not some hidden 
worm there that will prevent the blossom setting into fruit 
I at once say that my object has been fully attained — (a 
voice: *^How about the gardener?" and laughter) — ^that 
my opponent has granted all my important positions — 
(interruption) — yielding without a struggle what I fancied 
he would fight for, and only showing fight over some 
distant outpost which was not of much comparative im- 
portance to either party. However, he knew his own 
forces best, and if he had no hope of capturing my 
citadel, his best policy was to blaze away at the 
outer lines. I now proceed to show rapidly that I am 
justified in saying this. I begin with Mr. Bradlaugh's 
denials, as they are the fewest in number, in fact the only 
important one is that consciousness is reliable. This he 
denies most emphatically, and with a perseverance and reite- 
ration that I thought quite unnecessary when there were other 
matters to decide. His reasons will form interesting and 
suggestive reading when the debate is published. It is Mr. 
Bradlaugh on the one side and the best psychologists on 
the other. His confessions are almost as complete as I 
could wish theipi. He has confessed that Secularism is 
Atheism with all that Atheism involves ; that Secularism is 
Necessitarianism, denying all will to man, all power of self- 
control, all choice, all agency in action, reducing him to the 
level of the plant so far as will is concerned — neither 
iiaving any I that while man is higher in degree in other 
respects he is no higher in this — ^the most important of all ; 
'the plant and mineral being only the transmitters of received 
force. No wonder Mr. Bradlaugh did his very utmost to 
■shake the reliability of consciousness, as consciousness gives 
the lie direct to degradation such as this. It has been con- 
fessed that Secular morality is utility; it knows nothing 
higher than usefulness — nay, it knows nothing so high, for 
its usefulness means usefulness ultimately to self. Mr, 
Bradlaugh told us the highest morality (that is, Secular 
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morality) is sdfishneas. SdfishiieBB, thai, is the highest 
motive force of SecahBViii. But is sdfishnesB the r^ene- 
ralor of 0oeietj? Is selfishness the porifier €i the lives of 
men? Is selfishness the ins|Rier ii sjrmpathj? Does 
selfishnees keep a moth^ tending her sick child at the risk 
of her own life ? Does selfishness take the Yolnnteer into 
the forlorn hope, with almost certain destraction before 
him? Does selfishness take the miner down the shaft, 
with suffocation threatening him on eyerj side? Does 
selfishness man the lifeboat, with death riding on the crest 
of every wave ? (Applause.) Does selfishness, or ever did 
or could selfishness, do anything great, or grand, or glorious 
in the world ? The fact is, selfishnees is nothiDg more than 
Epicureanism— (laughter)-— notb^'ng mor^ nor less than the 
desire for pleasure. The orly r3ply to my affirmation 
that moral actions were voluntaiy, is the question, What do 
I mean by voluntary ? All I said about virtue and vice is 
dismissed with the remark, that men have differed as to 
what is virtuous and what is vicious. I have not been told 
why if virtue be attributed to men, it should not ietlso be to 
plants. Praise and blame have been transferred from the 
rose to the gardener, and from the person to his acts. 
Nothing has been said in reply to my charge that Secularism 
is a bundle of contradictions — that Secularism is anti- 
social. I have abundantly shown by its denial of re- 
sponsibility between man and man, and the position in 
which it places virtue and vice, praise and blame. It has 
not been denied that it contradicts consciousness, has no 
absolute standard of truth or morality ; that society has a 
right to determine its own morality, and enforce its own 
determination. What more could be confessed against 
Secularism than nil this my opponent has confessed, I 
am at loss to imagine. Mr. Bradlaugh has said that 
ho tries to make more Atheists every day. I do not envy 
him his task. I try to unmake Atheists when I meet them 
^-(hisses and interruption) — therefore I am here to-night 
because I believe Secularism to be destructive of all that 
is noblest and best in man. I have stated the reasons of my 
belief as fairly, as honestly, and as kindly as I could. I 
hope I may leave no enemy behind me — (hear, hear) — ^and 
my final and sincerest utterance is that we may all at last 
be found on the side of truth. (Loud continued cheers and 
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cries of bravo, during which Dr. McCann resumed his 
seat.) 

Mr. Bbadlaugh : If the Rev. Dr. McCann is no better 
acquainted with Secularism than he appears to be with 
Epicureanism when he says that Epicureanism is selfishness, 
it is perhaps not surprising that we make little progress in 
our debate. I won't do Dr. McCann . the injustice of sup- 
posing that he has read the debate between Dr. Baylee and 
myself, so I will not accuse him of intentionally misrepre- 
senting me or' my views ; lean only suppose that he has 
taken the extracts which he has used against me to-night 
from a report full of wilful misrepresentations of my utter- 
ances — ^such, for instance, as that published by a wretched 
scoundrel like Henry Varley — a report which omits every 
word which will do me any good, and puts in every word 
which, torn from its context, is likely to do mischief to me. 
As Dr. McCann was quoting from that debate answers 
purporting to have been given by myself, I thought that 
some of the phrases did not seem to be quite complete ; but as 
twenty long years has passed since the debate took place, I 
hoped my memory might have mislead me. I therefore 
sent for a copy of the debate, which I now hold in my hand, 
and from which I will read the answers of which Dr. 
McCann has only read you disjointed sentences. In so 
doing I must express my regret that Dr. McCann did not 
think it worth while to obtain an original report, instead of 
quoting third or fourth-hand from a sixpenny debate. 

Dr. McCann was understood to intimate that the 
edition he quoted from was a report issued by Dr. Bay lee. 

Mr. Bradlaugh : This (holding up a pamphlet) is a 
copy of a report of which some sixty thousand have been 
sold during the last twenty years, and it is the only report of 
the existence of which I am aware. If Dr. Baylee has 
issued one, and has been as dishonest in his representations 
as Mr. Yarley has been, I can only say that I regret there 
are two of them. I have to thank my co-worker, Mrs. 
Besant, who pointed out to me that there was a difference 
between the answers read by Dr. McCann and the report 
which I hold in my hand, and drew my attention to the 
difference, so that I should not be burdened with words 
which I had not uttered ; and I will read to you from this 
report the answers of mine which Dr. McCann partially 
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qaoted, so that yoa may be able to see for yourselves the 
misrepresentatioDS of which I complain. Dr. Baylee asks : 
** To whom is man responsible ? " — ^I reply : " I do not 
know that he is responsible to anyone." Dr. Baylee: 
'' Then if a man commit adnltery is he responsible to no 
one ? " — Answer : " If by responsibility you mean does the 
commission of an immorality tend to misery, yes ; if yon 
mean more than that, no." Dr. Baylee : *^ Is he not 
responsible to the husband ? " — ^and here is where yon will 
find a difiPerence occurs — *' One must have the whole of the 
circumstances to say yes or no. Suppose a husband were 
unkind to his wife," — and here Dr. McCann stopped, 
leaving out the next words : ** suppose a husband were unkind 
to his wife, that he turned her into the street for the 
basest of purposes, would your question apply to such 
a husband?" (Loud applause.) I rose at that answer, 
as mutilated by Dr. McCann, because I knew there 
was something wrong as it was put to you. However, 
this is not the strongest. Dr. Baylee continues : " Is 
he responsible to a good and kind husband?" — My 
answer was : ^* If by responsible you mean, should a good 
fiusband take measure to prevent the commission of adiilteiy, 
yes ; if more, what do you mean ? " — that is, prevent the 
commission, not the recurrence. Dr. Baylee : '^ After the 
act of adultery, is he responsible to a good and kind hus- 
band ? " — Myself : " As you have given no further expla- 
nation of what you mean by responsibility, I have no 
further answer to give." Dr. Baylee : *^ I mean responsi- 
bility in its common, popular sense." — ^Myself : " You and I 
disagree as to the common, popular sense of words. Give 
me your definition of the word * responsibility.' " Dr. Baylee : 
"Do you refuse to answer the question ? " — Answer: "If 
you refuse to define the word ' responsibility ' — ^yes.". All 
that was omitted in reading it to you. Dr. Baylee : " What 
do you suppose will all sane persons judge of your refusal ? " 
— Answer : " That you did not find it convenient to define 
the word you used, and that I was not foolish enough to 
answer a question until we both agreed upon its meaning." 
(Applatuse and laughter.) Dr. Baylee : '^ Has the husband 
a right to inflict any punishment on the adulterer?" — I 
replied : " I do not understand what you mean by a right ; 
but if a man were to rob me of that which I prize more 
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than all the world besides, then if I came upon him in hot 
blood in the excitement of passion, I should probably kill 
him, because my passions might be stronger than mj reason. 
If I came on him when my passion had cooled, I cannot so 
certainly speak as to the result. Others might be of 
stronger organisation, others again of weaker frame, and 
their conduct would necessarily vary.*' Dr. Baylee then 
asked me : '* Has society a right to punish the adulterer ? " 
— and I answered him : ** Society is bound to do that which 
will prevent the commission of immoral deeds. Punish- 
ment should only be preventive of future crime, not ven- 
geance for that which has passed." (Bravo and applause.) 
Now, I ask you, was that which was read to you by Dr. 
McCann a fair representation of my answer ? It was not even 
anything like it. I do Dr. McCann the justice of supposing 
that — although he appears to be thoroughly well acquainted 
with all my debates, and that he knows that I have pub- 
lished versions of most of them — ^I do him the justice of 
supposing that he was ignorant of thie existence of this, or 
I feel sure that he would have thought it due to me to quote 
from this report, and not to use one that perverts the views 
which I take as to marriage with the object of injuring me. 
In order that you may be perfectly clear as to my utterance 
in this debate with Dr. Baylee on this important point, I 
will read to you the answer on marriage to Dr. Bay lee's 
question, for, curiously enough, that was stopped in the 
same way. Dr. Baylee asks — " What does Atheism teach 
about marriage ? " Answer — " It teaches that if a man 
take a woman he is bound to do everything that a man can 
for their mutual happiness, also the woman for the man. 
It teaches that the man and the woman should be thoughtful 
before marriage, to see that they have a mutually suitable 
organisation ; that they should endeavour to thoroughly 
understand and appreciate each other ; that the man and 
the woman have equal rights and duties, that, on the whole, 
the man is not inferior to the woman, that the woman 
is not inferior to the man, but in the speciality of each there 
is much that the other cannot do." Dr. Baylee then asks : 
<* If their organisation be unsuitable, may they separate 
at will?" To which I replied: '» If they both be of 
opinion that their continued union would tend to misery, 
it would be better for them to separate than to live 

a 
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in strife and unhappiness ; and that is a principle now 
fully recognised in the tendency of our present legislation." 
Surely, wh6'n you are trying to represent that our views on 
piarriage are abominahle views — surely it would only be 
just to try and see whether you are giving the most accurate 
Version of them — (Bravo)— ^r whether you may not possibly^ 
ii^om th6 hands of a hostile And very ilil<$cfdpulons dfiitagd- 
hisi, t>e taking what we have not said, and may be using an 
untruth to discredit us. And you must remember that no 
man has ever yet had to charge me with publishing an in- 
correct report of any debate that I have ever held. My 
bwn reports have been used by my antagonists, and it has 
never been alleged against me — ^bad as some of my enemies 
would make me out to be— that I have descended so low as 
to publish an inaccurate report. And here let me complain 
that Dr. McCann persists in substituting the word pleasure 
for happiness throughout this debate. Whether he thinks 
that the word pleasure will give you a lower opinion of our 
HtHed or not I do not know, but he speaks of the greatest 
(ileaStire iTor the selfish person in such a way as would lead 
VoU td suppose that we advocated the pleasure of individuals 
liistead of the happiness of all : thus putting upon us a 
doctrine we do not hold. Then, Dr. McCann says that 
there are acts which are neither virtuous nor vicious. 
If he looks at a picture or reads a poem, that is 
an act, according to him, which can neither be charac* 
terised as a virtuous or a vicious action. K'ow, it may 
be either. It may be either a virtuous act or a vicious act 
It depends entirely upon the picture and the poetry^- 
(applause) — and the illustration is one of the most unfor- 
tunate that could possibly have been used. Then Dr. 
McCann says that knowledge and ignorance cannot bn 
separated. But surely this is merely to play with 
words. I defined what I meant by "knowledge," and 
pointed out the particular point in the definition where 
I said there was ignorance and where there was not. 
Then, all through this debate until to-night consciousness, 
according to Dr. McCann, was one and invariable. To- 
night, for the first time, we hear of the existence of two con- 
piousnesses — objective and subjective. Not until the last 
lE^ech in the debate — when he knows no new matter may 
be introduced in answer by me— does Dr. McCann say one 
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word about this other consciousness, which has been carefully 
concealed in a back pocket, and only brought out at the 
eleventh hour. And then we are asked is selfishness this, 
that, or the other, and will it take the miner down the shaft 
of an exploded mine ? With selfishness, as such, I am not 
here concerned ; but if you mean, will Secularism do so, yes ! 
When flame burst out in Swaithe Main pit, when the stifling 
gas rolled up, when men were in peril below, and all round 
the pit mouth shrunk back ; when to descend seemed certain 
death, and all feared to face it, then it was William Wash- 
ington, an Atheist, a Secularist, who sprang into the cage, 
and set the example of perilling life to save those below. 
(Bravo, and loud applause.) As president of the National 
Secular Society I had the good fortune to present him with 
the testimonial which was awarded to him for his brave con- 
duct. (Applause.) You say in answer to my declaration that I 
tried to make Atheists, that you try to unmake them. Yes; 
but there is one difference — ^I succeed. (Loud cheers.) 
You ask, is Secularism an inspirer of sympathy ; will it 
tend to regenerate the world ; will it act as a purifier of 
the lives of men ; will it make a man fling himself into the 
forlorn hope ? Yes it will, and it has done so with me. 
Name one struggle for liberty within the last twenty-five 
years in which I have not engaged, one great reform 
for which I have not labored ? When your bishops were 
voting for an unjust war, when your Christian Jingoes 
«ame with bludgeons in favor of war into Hyde Park — 
when the clergy were silent — ^it was I, the Secularist, who 
lifted up my voice for peace at the peril of my life. (Loud 
applause.) It inspires us to try, because in the very 
inspiration, in the trying, we have a happiness of which 
you can know nothing. I do not know whether 
you have any morality at all. You have kept it 
from us in this debate if you have any, and you have 
■shown that you did not undentand ours. You have 
said that ours has failed ; but you have not shown where. 
You have indulged in denunciation, repetitions of denun- 
ciations, and then you say that I have only attacked your 
outworks. Outworks! Your very citadel is but a mud 
(fort, fenced about with a few rotten bamboos ; it is taken, 
and in its very midst we have planted the flag of truth, 
•and it flies there and has not been touched. (Loud cheers.) 
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I cannot pretend to yie with you in figares of speech. I 
cannot pretend, because I always try to make mine fit in 
with the subject to which I apply them, and you take a 
wider license. But we assail the fort of bigotry, of preju- 
dice, of ignorance, the fort held by those who call actions 
immoral because they do not comprehend them, who de- 
nounce those who toil for the greatest happiness of the 
community without trying to emulate them, who invent, 
and then blame us for the invention, who take our views 
from our antagonists, and not from ourselves. I, too, 
am satisfied with this debate ; not as well satisfied as if 
you had examined the views I hold and demonstrated 
their error, but satisfied because I take it that from one 
so able, one so practised, one so thoroughly reputed 
as of great ability amongst those to whom he belongs, I 
take it he has said the worst that could be said of Secula- 
rism, and those who hear or read will judge its value. They 
will also rate at its true worth the miserable artifice of 
quoting something which was not said in a debate twenty 
years ago, and representing that as Secularism. I do not 
mean that Dr. McCann has done this — he has been misled 
by those by whom he is put forward, the Varleys, and the 
vile things who, in fields and open spaces, where we are not 
to answer for ourselves, stab our reputation and our 
children's, and try to make a prejudice against us, that even 
in the House of Commons itself may be used for want of a 
better weapon. In this debate I have spoken as the repre- 
sentative of the National Secular Society, and in defending 
the principles of Secularism I have undertaken no new 
task. The views I have here defended have been mine for 
many a long year, and in their defence I have never flinched, 
I have never wavered. I put them to you to-day, as I did 
when I was a boy in Bonner's Fields, and I am no more 
ashamed of them now than I was then. (Prolonged enthu- 
siastic cheering.) 

On the motion of Mr. Bradlaugh, seconded by Dr. 
McCann, the usual vote of thanks was unanimously 
accorded to the Chairman for presiding, and the proceed- 
ings then terminated. 
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R.A., M.P. Neatly bound. Pp. 321. 28. P. 7jd. 

Views of the Deity, Traditional and Scientific. — A Con- 
tribution to the Study of Theological Science (writtem against the 
Materialist Position). By James Samuelson. Pp. 171. Is. 6d. 
P. 3id. 

Diversions of the Echo Club. — By Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
the great American writer. Reduced to Is., pest free. 

Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, and Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, The Lite of. By Elizabeth Cooper. 2 vols., 8vo, 
(published at 308.), 58. 

Hans Breitman's Christmas, with other Ballads, reduced to 6d. 
Post free. 

Hans Breitman as a Politician, with other Ballads, reduced to 
6d. Post free. 

The Story of the Commune. — By a Communalist. Reduced to 
6d. Post free. 

Castelar's (Emilio) Life of Lord Byron, and other Sketches. 

Translated by Mrs. Arthur Arnold. 8vo, (published at 128.), 
38. 6d. P. 7d. 

The other Sketches are — ^Victor Hugo, Alexander Dumas, Emile 
Uirardin, Darnel Manm, Adolphe Thiers. 

The Last Days of a Condemned.— By Victor Hugo. With 
ObBcrvations on Capital Punishment, by Sir P. Hesketh Fleetwood, 
Bart, M.P. Is. P. 3jd. 

David Fredrich Strauss, in his Life and Writings.— By 
£dward Zbllbr. Published at 58. Pp. ICO. Is. P. 4d. 

Lesainff's Letters on BihUolatry. Translated by H. H. 
Bbrnard, Ph.Dr. Pp. 144. 28. P. 4d. Published at 6s. 

Life and Pontificate of Leo. X.— By William Roscoe. Neatly 
bound, pp. 425. Is. P. 2id. A standard Historical authority. 
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The Ancient World.— By J. A. 6. Bjaiot. Pp.339. l8.6d« P. 4d. 

Conein'e Fhiloeopliy of Kaat. With a Sketch of Kant's life 
and Writings. By A. O. Hesdbbsov. Pp. 194. Neatly bound. 
2s. 6d. P. 6d« Published at 68. 

The^Tme Hietory of Joshua Davideon, Christian and Com- 
monist^ — ^By Mrs. Ltw Lthtov. Sixth Edition. Handsomely 
bonnd, thick paper, pp. 279. Price Is. 6d. P. 4d. 

BoeeePe Posthtinume Papers. Pp.29#. is. P. 4d. 

Half Hours with the PreethinlEers — ^Ldres of Lord Boling- 
broke, Lord Shaftesbury, Shelley, Anthony Collins, Charles South- 
well, Descartes, Heinrich Heine, Thomas Paine. 3d. P. ^ 

Letter to the Uueen on her Betirement from Public Life. 

(Published at Is.) 3d. P. Id. 

Kepublican Superstitions. By Moncubb D. Cohwat. Is. 6d. 
(Published at 7s. 6d.) P. 3d. 

The Surrivaly with an Apology for Scepticism. 471 pp. Is. P. 7d 

Australian Views of England. By Hbnbt Parkes. Pp. 112. 
Is. P.S^d. 

Banto Domingo, Past and Present, with a glance at Hayti, 
with Maps and numerous Engrarings. By S. Hazard. Richly 
gilt, crown 8yo, pp. xvi. and 511. 58. 

X'sis and Osiris, or the Origin of Christianity. By John 
Stuart Glsmmib, M.A. (New edition) 3s. 6d. P. 8^ Pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longmans at 15s. 432 pages. 

Parallel Lives of Ancient and Modem Heroes. By Charles 
DukbYonob. 270 pp. Published at is. 6d. Is. 6d. P. S^d. 

Travels in the PhiUppines. By F. Jaoor. With numerous 
niustrations and Maps. 870 pp. Handsomely bound. (Pub- 
lished at 16s.) 88. P.8d. 

The Papal Conclaves, as thev were and as they are. By 
T. Adolfhus Trollops. 434 pp. Handsomely bound. (Pub- 
lished at 168.) 8b. p. 8}d. 

Howell's Capital and Labour.— Including Chapters on the his- 
tory of Guilds, Trades* Unions, Apprentices, Technical Education, 
Intimidation and Picketing, Restraints on Trade ; Strikes — their 
ObJootB, Aims, and Results; I'rade Councils, Arbitration, Co- 
operation, Friendly Societies, the Labor Laws, &c. By George 

HOWBLL. 

Kational Christianity ; or, Caasarism and Clericalism. By 

the Rot. J. B. Heard. 28. (Published by Messrs. Longmans 
atl08.6d.) P.7d. 

Alfleri : his Life, Adventures, and Works. By C. Mitchell Charles. 
6d. P. 1^. 

Biohard Cobden and the Free Traders, Gilt, orown 8yo, 
pp. 208, with portrait, Is. 6d. P. 4d. 
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The Trades Unions of Encrland. By M. le Gomib de Paris. 
Translated by Nassau J. Sbniob. Edited by Thomas Hughes, 
M.P. 28. 

This book, together with Capital and Iiabour, by Geobgb 
Howell, present views of Trade Unionism from entirely diflFerent 
standpoints. (Published at 7b. 6d. each.) The two supplied, post* 
free, for Ts. 

Pltttarch's Lives. Langhome's Translation, Text and Notes com- 
plete and revised (Grecian section). 2s. P. 6d. 

▲ Visit to the Seat of War in the North (the Crimean Waa*). 
By Lascellbs Wraxall. Pp. 106. 6d. P. 1 Jd. 

Sketches of the Hungarian Emigrration into Turkey. By 
A. HoNVED. 6d. P. IJd. 

Pictures from the East. By John Gappeb. Describing especially 
Ceylon. Pp. 162. 6d. P. 2d. 

A Visit to Belgrade, describing Semlin, the Danube, and Servia 
generally. Pp. 106. 6d. P. ijd. 

M<mtenegro and the Slavonians of Turkey. By Count 
Valerian Erasinski. This very interesting book ought, at the 
present time, to be most eagerly read. Pp. 152. 8d. P. 2d. 

Florian and Oresoenz : a Village Tale from the Black Forest. By 
Bebthold Aubrbach. Translated by Meta Taylob. 6d. P. 1^. 

Oriental Zigzag : Wanderings in Syria, Moab, Abyssinia, and 
Egypt. 3y Chables Hamilton. Handsomely illustrated. 304 pp. 
2b. 6d. P. 6d. 

Man with the Iron Mask. By Mabius Topin. Translated and 
edited by Henbt Vizetellt, with fac-simile. Crown 8vo, (Pub- 
< lished at 9s.} 2s. 6d. P. 5d. 

Bryant (William Cullen), Orations and Addresses. Portrait, 
thick crown 8vo, (Published at Ts. 6d.) 2s. 6d. P. 6d. 

The Age and the Gospel: Essays on Christianity, its Friends and 
Opponents. By the Rev. B. Fbankland, B.A. A controversial 
book on the Christian side. 303 pp., 2s. P. 5d. 

Life and Conversations of Dr. Samuel Johnson. By 
Albxandbb Main. Preface by Geobob Henbt Lewes. 441 pp. 
Published at 10s. 6d. 2s. 6d. P. 5d. 

Wanderings in the Interior of New Guinea. — By Captain 
J. A. Lawson. With Frontispiece and Map. Pp. 282. Hand- 
somely bound. Published at lOs. 6d. 2s. 6d. P. 5d. 

Longinus on the Sublime. A new translation, chiefly according 
to the improved edition of Weiske. By a Master of Arts of the 
University of Oxford. Pp. 92. Is. P. 1 Jd. 

Bnglish Life of Jesus. By Thohab Soott. 28. 6d. P. 5d. 

The Book of Genesis Analytically Treated. With account 
of Scripture Legends and the various Commentaries. Crown 3vo, 
pp. 288, Is. P. 4d, 
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A Treatise on Plxysiology and Hygiene, for Schools, Families 
and Colleges. By J. C. Daltok, M.I>., the renowned Professor of 
Physiology. The work is profusely illastrated, and. In addition 
to a fall index, contains a sixteen-page Glossary of Physiological 
Terms. Cloth, crown 8to, 400 pp., 28. 6d. P. 4Jd. 

Catechisme du labre Penseur. Par Edoak Monteil. (Pub- 
lished at 3s. 6d.) Rednced to Is. P. 3d. 

Unorthodox London ; or, Phases of Religious Life in the 
Metropolis By the Roy. D. MAmucB Daviks. Two volames 
bound in one. .Contains: South Place Chapel, Finsbury — Mon- 
CGRB D. CoNWAT ou Mazziui — Colonel Wbntwobth Higginsok on 
Buddha — Unitarianism, a Sunday Lecture, by Professor Huxlet 
— Tabernacle Ranters — The Walworth Jumpers — Bible Christians 
— ^Plymouth Brethren — A Quakers' Meeting — ^Dr. CDiacnro — 
Seyenth Day Baptists — Christadelphian? — Morayians — Father 
Igkatius at Home, &c, 465 pp. 28, 6d. P. 6^ (Published 
originally in Two Volumes at 2^.) 

Orthodox London* By the same Author. Two yolumes bound 
in one. Contains : The Rey. H. R. Haweib — Father Stamtom — 
Mr. FoBREST — Rey. T. TEIG^^fOUTH Shore — Mr. Llewelltv 
Dayies — Mr. Maguirb — ^Dean Staklet — Canon Liddon — Canon 
Miller — Mr. Stopford Brooke — Midnight Mass — ^Archbishop of 
York — Bishop of London — Bishop of Manchester — Bishop of 
Lincoln, &c., &c. 458 pages. 2s. 6d. P. 6^ Published originally 
in Two Yolumes at 28s. 

Chapters on Kan, with the Outlines of a Science of 
Comparative Psychology. By C. STANiLAin> Wake. Pp. 
343. 28. 6d. P. 4Jd. Published at Ts. 6d. 

The Public Lives of W. E. Gladstone and of Earl 

Beaconsfield. — Mr. Gladstone: 1832-1841, Fh-st Period, of 
Tory Influence ; 1841-1864, Second Period, of Transition ; 1864- 
1874, Third Period, as Liberal Chief ; 1874-1879, Fourth Period, 
as National Leader ; Academic Addresses and Books ; Person- 
ality. Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. : 1805-1837, First Period, Pre- 
paration ; 1837-1842, Second Period, in Opposition ; 1852-1874, 
Third Period, the Path to the Premiership; 1874-1879, Fourth 
Period, Prime Minister with a Majority ; Personality. Large 
type, stiff covers, 132 pp. (Published at Is.), .3d. Post free, 5d. 

Origines Biblicse ; or, Researches in Primeval History. 
ByC. T. Beks. 2s. P. 5d. 

The Life and Labours of Albany Fonblanque. Neatly bound, 
cloth, 546 pp., quite new and uncut. Published at 168. 4s. P. 9^. 

Foundation of Christianity : a Critical Analysis of the Penta- 
teuch and the Theology of the Old Testament. By Gbosge B. 
jACU8oy, A3. ^ A searcliing and uncompromising inquiry into 
the origin and credibility of the religion of the patriarchs.** Pub- 
lished at 2fl., paj^er in perfect condition, 6d. P. 2d. 

Tho As'ricultaral Laborer. By T. E. Kebrrll, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple. Cloth, 239 pp., la. P, 4d. 
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Olarke's Oritioal Beview. Pub. at o& 6d. 446 pp.» 28. 6d. P. ^d, 

Sliakapere'fl Seven Ages of Han, with photographio illustra- 
tions, stiff paper corers, post free 6d. 

Principles of Beform in the SofQrage. By Shadwobih D. 

Hodgson. Gontainisg the functions of goyemment, the determi- 
nation of the governing classes, and the problem of Reform. Cloth, 
new and uncut, Is. P. 3d. 

Harmony of Laws ; or, Analysis of the Principles Oommon to 
the Laws of Civilised Nations. By G. Undt. 6d. P. Id. Pub- 
lished at 2s. 6d. 

Different Significations of the Word Beligion. By A. J. 
Ellis, B.A. Published at dd. Of Discussion as a means of 
eliciting the Truth. By A. J. Elus B.A. Published at 8d. 
The Principles of Individual Liberty : how far applicable 
to tho relation of the sexes. By W. 0. Coupland. Followed by 
report of Debate in the London Dialectical Society, in which Mrs. 
Besant, Miss Vickery, Dr. C. R. Drysdale, Mr. Moncure D. Conway 
and Mr. Bradlaugh took part. Published at 6d. The Dyer's 
Hand ; preceded by " The Way to God," by A. J. Elus. Pub- 
lished at 2d. The four pamphlets sent togetifier, post free, for 8d. 

A Secularist's Principles.— By 0. C. Cjlttbll. 3d. F. Id. 
Published at Is. 

Homer. The Odyssey ; or, the Ten Tears Wandering of Odosseus, 
after the Ten Years Siege of Troy. Reproduced in Dramatic Blank 
Verse, by T. S. Nosoatb. Williams & Norgate's edition, m6d. 
Cloth, fine condition, 527 pp., 2s. 6d. 

Jeux d'Esprity written and spoken by French and English wits and 
humorists. Collected and edited by Henby S. Lbiqh. Published 
at 6s. ; 2s. 6d. P. 4d. 

Gastronomy as a Fine Art ; or, the Science of Good Living : 
a translation of the " Physologie du Godt " of Brillat-Savarin. By 
R. E. Andebsok, M.A. Published at 6s. ; 2s. 6d. P. 4^d. 

Bound in Scarlet and Gk)ld. 

Armenia, and the Campaign of 1877. By C. B. Nobmak. 

late Special Correspondent of " The Times *' at the Seat of War. 
484 pp. Published at 18s. With specially prepared maps and 
plans, OS. P. 10^ 

The Philosophy of the Conditioned : with Criticisms on John 
Stuart MilTs Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy. 
By Professor Mansbl. 28. P. 4d, 

Utilitarianism Explained and Exemplified in Moral and 
Political Government, in answer to John Stuart Mill. 463 pp., 
cloth, Is. 6d. P. 6d. 

The Science of Exchanp^s.—By N. A. Nicholson. Is. P. 3d. 
Ought to be read by all interested in the currency question. 
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Thoreau : his Life mid ▲ims : a Studv. By H. A. Paqs, 

Author of ''Life of Thomas do Quincay, "Memoirs of Haw- 
thorne," &C. Bicfal J gilt (published at 68.), 2b. P. 4d. 

The Flooding* of the Saliara. An account of the proposed plan 
for opening Central Africa to commerce and ciyilisation from the 
North West Coast, with a description of Loudan and Western 
Sahara, and notes on ancient manuscripts, etc. By Donald 
Mackenzie. With colored map and numerous engrarings. Bound 
in bright cloth, new and uncut, 286 pp., crown 8yo'. 28. P. 4d. 

American Poets, Selected and Edited by W. M. Bosbtti. Cloth 
crown 8vo., gilt edges, and richly gilt and illustrated covers, 
512 pp., a very handsome book. 2s. P. 5d. 

&ise and Pecay of Islam. By A. J. Dunn. 368 pp. 2/s. P. 6d. 

The Voice of the Nation, 1880. Being a Summary of the 
Results of Elections in the United Kingdom, showing the Number 
of Registered Electors, the Number of Votes actually recorded for 
each, the Names of all the Candidates, and Alphabetical Index for 
the New House of Commons. In colored wrapper, 40 pp. (Pub- 
lished at 6d.) Post free l^d. 

The Principles of Human Knowledge, Being Berkeley's 
Celebrated Treatise on the Nature of the Material Substance (and 
its relation to the Absolute), with a brief introduction to the 
doctrine and full explanations of the text ; followed by an Appendix 
with remarks on Kant and Hume. By Colltns Stmon, LL.D. 
Is. P. 8d. 



The Bights of Tenants of Ecclesiastical Lands under 
the Irish Church Act, 1869. By C. H. Todd. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 40, paper wrapper, Id. P. Jd. 

A Practical Manual of the Law of Sales of Food, Brinks, 
and Medicines, with a reprint of the Act of 1875 against 
Adulteration, with full notes of all the cases decided on the prior 
statutes, and on the legal rights and obligations of Manufac- 
turers, Sellers, and Dealers, with suggestions by a Chemical' 
Analyst ; Alphabetical Index, List of Adulterations, and Analytical 
Tables and Forms. To which are added the principal clauses 
in the Explosive Substances Act, 1875, and Petroleum Acts, with 
notes of the oases thereon, by a Barrister and Magistrate. Stiff 
paper cover, post ^vo, pp. 80. (Published at 2s.) Offered at 
8d. P. Id. 

The Life and Struggles of William Lovett, in his Pursuit 
of Bread, Knowledge, and Freedom : an Autobiography. Demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, 473 pp. (Published at Ss.) Is. 6d. P. 6d. 

Selections- from the EngUsh Poets from Spencer to 
Shelley, with short literary notices. By Howabd WibLiAMS, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 452 pp. 28. P. 5d. 

Exotics ; or, English Words from Latin Poets. By E. N. 
HoABB, M.A., Dean of Waterford. Post 8vo, 334 pp., with 
thoroughly complete index. Is. 6d. P. 4d. 
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The Association of Ideas, and its Influence on the Training of 
the Mind. By the Rev. Jab. McGobh, LL.D., Professor of Logic 
and Metaphysics, Qneen's College, Belfast. 36 pp., wrapper. 
(Published at 3d.) Id. P. ^d. Six copies post free for 6d. 

"Who was St. Titus P The Scripture notices on the subject com- 
• pared with received opinions, by A. King, A.B. Demy 8vo, 250 pp. 

Is. 6d. P. 4Jd. 

f XJltramontanism v. Civil and Religious Liberty. By the 

I celebrated Father O'Keefb. Demy 8to, 270 pp., Is. P. 5d. 

r The Qenuine Book. An Inquiry and Delicate Investigation into 

the conduct of Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, before 
Lords Erskine, Spencer, Grenville and Ellenborough, the four 
Special Commissioners of Inquiry appointed by His Majesty in the 
year 1806, with appendices ; superintended through the press by 
the Right Hon. Spencer Percival. Boards (old), demy 8vo, 360 pp. 
(Published at 12s.) 3s. P. 6d. This book is now very rare. 

The People's Blue Book. Taxation as it is and as it should be. 
Revised, enlarged and brought down to the present time, with a 
supplemental chapter on Ireland, by C. Tbhast. Stiff paper 
wrappers, crown 8vo, 970 pp., 2s. P. 6Jd. 

Political Bights of the British People : How acquired, 
retained, or forfeited ; with a sketch of such rights under ancient 
and modern Republics, by J. A. Dban. Grown 8vo, 868 pp., cloth 
gilt, Is. 6d., or in boards. Is. P. 4}d. 

Milton's Poetical Works. Cloth, gilt, 16mo, steel frontispiece, 
420 pp., new. Post free Is. 

Oriental Customs ; or, an Illustration of the Sacred Scriptures by 
an Explanatory Application of the Customs and Manners of the 
Eastern Nations, especially the Jews therein referred to. CoUected 
from the most celebrated travellers and most eminent critios, by 
Samuel Bubden, D.D. Boards, demy 8vo, 500 pp. 2s. 6d. P. 6d. 

The Secret History of "The International** Working 
Ken*s Association. By Onblow Yorkb. This work (pub- 
lished at 2s.) contains many curious facts concerning the principal 
actors in the socialistic and communistic movements in Europe. 
This book has often been referred to in debates in the House of 
Comimons, in the Chamber of Deputies in Paris, and in the Oerman 
Parliament. Crown 8vo, 166 pp., limp cloth, 6d. P. 2d. 

Elizabethan Bemonology. An Essay in illustration of the belief 
in the existence of Devils, with special reference to Shakspere and 
his works. By A. P. Spalding, LL.B. Cloth Extra, 3b. P. 8Jd. 

Montenegro: its People and their Histoxy. By W. Dxntok, 
M.A., author of «< Servia," " The Christians of Turkey," etc. With 
map, cloth gilt, crown 8vo, 292 pp.. Is. 6d. P. 4d. 

Glass Despotism, as exemplified during the four years' struggle 
for freedom in the United States ; and The Evils of Individual 
Wealth, considered as fleeting the well-being and Uvea of the mass 
of a people. Cloth gilt, 386 T>p., 4d. P. 2d. 
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« 

The Year Book of Facts in Seience and Art. By Jambs 

Mason. This very useful book contains a complete record of the 
inyentions, improyements, and all matters of interest in connexion 
-with Chemistry, Geology, Botany, Zoology, etc., etc., in 1878, and 
a fall report o| the President's Speech at the British Assoeiation. 
New, cloth gilt, crown 8vq, 210 pp., Is., or in boards 7d. P. 3^d. 

The History of Co-operation in Halifax. By G. J. Holt- 

OAKE. 4d. P. Id. ' 

Theology for the People. By E. db Pentkekt O^Kbllt. Pab- 
lished by G. J. Holyoake. Cloth gilt, 9d. P. 3d. 

Pamphlets by John Watts. — '* The Christian Doctrine of Man's 
Deprarity refnted," " L^gic and Philosophy of Atheism," " Chris- 
tian Theory of the Destruction of the World Refuted." The 
three, post free, 3d. 

Hume's Essay on Miraeles. Free, l^d. 

Lord Brougham's Speeches on Social and Political Sub- 
jects, with historical introductions. Post 8yo, cloth, 460 pp. 
(published at 56.), Is. 8d. P. 4}d. 

Travels in the Slavonic Provinces of Turkey in Europe. 
By G. MuiB Mackenzie and A. P. Ibbbt, with a preface by the 
Right Hon. W. £. Gladbtonb. This splendid work, published in 
1877, is the most complete erer issued on the subject, contains 
21 full«page illustrations 'with other views, and an excellent 
colored map. Published in 2 yols. at 288. Now pffered, hand- 
somely bound in 1 toL, 8s. 6d. 

Theodore Parker's Experiences as a Minister, with some 
account of his early Ufe and education for the ministry. Cloth, 
crown 8yo, 9d. P. 2d. 

Gurtis's Theology Displayed: a Reyiew of the Origin and Utility 

of the Christian Religion. Cloih, 9d. P. l^d. — ^Paper coyers, 6d. 

P. Id. 
The Constitutional and Moral Bi^ht or Wrong of our 

National Debt. By Professor F. w. Newman. Papet coyers, 

demy 8yo, 3d. P. Id. 

How did England become an Oligarchy P Addressed to 
Parliamentary Reformers, with a Short Treatise en the First 
Principles of Political Goyemment. By J. Ddvcam, Esq. Limp 
doth, 8d. P. Id. 

The Inherent Evils of all State Governments Demon- 
strated, being a reprint of Edmund Bubkb^s celebrated essay 
entitled " A Vindication of Natural Society,** with notes ; and an 
appendix briefly enunciating the principles through which *' Natural 
Society" may be gradually realised. 66 pp., 3d. P. Id. Pub- 
lished at If. 

The liand Agitation in Ireland. Letter of the Most Reyerond 
Dr. NuLTY to the Clergy and Laity of the Diocese of Meath. Id. 

Essay on the Human Mind. By E. Bushbt, B.D. Stiff paper 
coyers, 76 pp. 3d. P. Id. (Published at 2s. 6d.) 
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ModerxL Frotestantiiiin : a few words on Essays and Reviews. By 
G. J. HoLTOAKB. Published at 6d. Post free l^d. 

Thomas Cooper's Celebrated Eight Letters to the Young Men 
of the Working Glasses. Post free 3d. 

Horatio Prater's Letters to the American People on Christianity 
and the Sabbath. (Published by G. J. Holyoake, Fleet Street.) 
Cloth, new, 8d. P. 2id. Paper covers 6d. P. 2d. 

Political Poems. By Yictob Hugo and Gabibaldi. 16 pp., 
stitched. Id. P. Jd. 

The National Inheritance : an Exhaustive Treatise on the Land 
Question. By James Walker. 16 pp., demy 8vo, stitched. Id. 
P. id. 

Address to Socialists on the Rational System of Society, and 
the measures required for the successful operation of the Universal 
Community Society. By Robert Owen. Free IJd. 

** Notre Dame I " A Freethinker's address to the Hierarchy of 
the Church of Rome. By R. H. Dalton, author of " Education of 
Girls," etc. (Published at Is.) Post free, IJd. 

Vol. 1 of ^' Health." A Monthly Magazine, edited by G. Dbbwbt, 
M.D. Containing the whole issues for 1878, full of interesting 
articles on food, dress, diseases, sanitary matters, (&c., &c. (Pub- 
lished at 2s.) Cloth, new, 6d. P. 4d. 

liOrd Byron's " Vision of Judgment.'* 24 pp., stitched, in wrapper, 

free 2d. 
An Sssay on the Functions of the Brain. In paper wrapper, Id. 

P.Jd. 
The complete Works of Shakspere, with a Memoir. By 
* Alexander Chalmers. Handsomely boimd, richly gilt covers, 

708 pp., Diprose's diamond edition, Is. €d. P. 5d. Very suitable 

for presentation. 

Russian and Turk from a Geographical, Ethnological, and His- 
torical point of view. By R. G. Latham, M.A., M.D. Royal 8vo, 
436 pp., 3s. 6d. P. 8d. 

An Inquiry into the Theories of History, with special refer- 
ence to the principles of the Positive Philosophy. By W. Adam. 
Dealing with the philosophy of Comte with great care and critical 
ability. This work was favorably noticed by J. S. Mill. Demy 
8yo, 441 pp., 3s. P. 7d. 

Brief Biogpraphies of German Political Leaders, including 
Bismarck, Amim, Camphausen, Lasker, Jacoby, Sonneman, Gueist, 
Virchow, etc., etc., in all nineteen principal men in the country. 
Crown 8vo, 264 pp., 2s. P. 4d. 

Political Pamphlets by Thomas Paine—" Decline and Fall of 
the English System of Finance;** "Public Good;'* "Letters to 
the Citizens of America ; ** " Agrarian Justice opposed to Agrarian 
Law and Agrarian Monopoly, with a plan for creating a National 
Fund ; ** " Dissertations on the First Principles of Government.** 
The five free for 6d. 
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Pamphlets by R. D. Owen — ''A Lecture on Consistency;" 
"Situations — Lawyers, Clergy, Physicians, Men and Women ; " 
•♦Darby and Susan: a Tale of Old England;"' ** Wealth and 
Misery ; ** " Neurology : an Account of some Experiments in 
Cerebral Physiology ; " " Sermon on Free Enquiry," etc. Id. each. 
P. Jd. Or the whole free for 6d. 

Iietter to the Abbe Saynal, in correction of his Account of the 
Revolution in America. By Thomas Paine, with correspondence 
between the ^writer and George Washington. 64 pp., stitched in 
wrapper (published at 6d.), free Sd. 

Address delivered by Bobert Owen on the Opening of the 
Institution for the Formation of Character at New Lanark, on 
January 1st, 1816, being the first pdblic announcement of the 
discovery of the Infant School System. Demy 8vo, 32 pp., stitched 
in wrapper, free 2d. 

An Enquiry into the Nature of Besponsibility, as deduced 
from iSavage Justice, Civil Justice, and Social Justice ; with some 
• Remarks upon the Doctrine of Irresponsibility as taught by Jesus 
Christ and Robert Owen ; also upon the ResponsibiU^ of Man to 
God. By T. Simmons Macintosh, author of "The Electrical 
Theory of the Universe." 124 pp., 6d. P. l^. 

The Life and Writings of Joseph Priestley. Paper covers, 
Id, 

Personal Narrative of Travels in Eastern Lands, principally 
Turkish, in 1833, in a Series of Letters, 67 in alL By Professor F. W. 
Newman. The letters are full of most interesting matter concern- 
ing Eastern Social and Political Life. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 
120 pages of close print, 6d. P. 1^. 

Household Words. — Conducted by Charlbs Dickens. Strongly 
bound. Each volume, 2s. ; published at 5s. 6d. 

Vol. 9 contains the whole of the essays on Turkey and Greece, 
by G. A. Sala, under the title "A Roving Englishman," written 
at the close of the Crimean War. 

Vol. 14 contains the story of " The Wreck of the Golden Mary," 
also the famous papers by G. A. Sala, " A Journey due North,*' 
and " A Journey to Russia." 

Pamphlets by Q-. J. Holyoake. — ** Working-class Representa- 
tion and its Conditions and Consequences ; " " Outlaws of Free- 
thought ; " " The Limits of Atheism ; or. Why Should Sceptics be 
Outlaws ; " " The Social Means of Promoting Temperance," with 
remarks on errors in its advocacy ; " A New Defence of the Ballot ; " 
** Life and Last Days of Robert Owen, of New Lanark ; " " The 
Suppressed Lecture at Cheltenham ; " '^ Public Lessons of the 
Hangman." The lot, post free, 8d. 

Indian Infanticide : its Origin, Progress and Suppression. Con- 
taining a large amount o£ information respecting the Social Life of 
the Hindus. 260 pp.. Is. 6d. P. i± 
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The Scriptural Beligions, Histories and Prophecies 
Analysed and Examined. By J. W. Willcock, Q.C. A 
searching and critical exposure of the Biblical Narratives and 
Myths. Vol. I. (all that has been issued), demy 8vo, 626 pp., 
38. 6d. P. 8d. 

Credibility of the Gospel Narratives of the Birth and 
Infancy of Christ, with an Introduction on the Acts of the 
Apostles. A critical analysis of the contradictions of the Gosoel 
Writers. 91 pp. (published at Is. 6d. by Thomas Scott), 6d. 
P. Id. 

Biographies of John Wilkes and William. Cobbett, with 
steel engravings. By the Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. Good index, 
410 pp., 28. 6d. P. 6d. 

Historical Studies and Recreations. By Shoshee Chundeb 

DuTT (J. A. G. Barton), author of "Bengaliana," etc. Containing 
the World's History retold, in two parts : the Ancient World and 
the Modern World. Also Bengal, an account of the Country from' 
the earliest times, the Great Wars of India, the Ruins of the Old 
World, read as Milestones of Civilisation. 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, new, 
uncut. Vol. I. pp. 470; vol. II. pp. 600. (Published at 328.) 
6s. 6d. 

Phraseolog^ical Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Book of Genesis. 

By Theodore Prbbton, M.A. Illustrating the rem£U*kable 

peculiarities and anomalies of matter, style, and phrase in the 

Book of Genesis, with references to Rashi, Aben Ezre, Gesenius, 

,etc., etc. Crown 8vo, pp. 290, 2s. P. 4Jd. 

THE GOLDEN LIBBABT SERIES.— Bayard Taylor's Diver- 
sions of the Echo Club — The Book of Clerical Anecdotes — Byron's 
Don Juan — ^Emerson's Letters and Social Aims — Godwin's (William) 
Lives of the Necromancers — Holmes's Professor at the Breakfast 
Table — Hood's Whims and Oddities, complete, with all the original 
illustrations — Irving's (Washington) Tales of a Traveller — ^Irving's 
(Washington) Tales of the Alhambra — Jesse's (Edward) Scenes 
and Occupations of Country Life — Leigh Hunt's Essays, with 
portrait and introduction by*Edmund. Oilier — Mallory's Sir Thos. 
Mort d' Arthur, the Stories of King Arthur and of the Knights of 
the Round Table ; edited by B. Montgomery Ranking — Pascal's 
Provincial Letters ; a new translation, with historical introduction 
and notes by T. M'Crie, D.D., LL.D. — ^Pope's Complete Poetical 
Works — Rochefoucald's Maxims and Moral Reflections, with notes 
and introductory essay by Sainte-Beuve — St. Pierre's Paul and 
Virginia, and the Indian Cottage; edited, with Life, by the Rev. 
E. Clarke — Lamb's Essays of Elia ; both series complete in one 
volume. Handsomely bound. Reduced to Is. each. If sent by 
Post 3d. each extra. 

Essays — Scientific, Political, and Speculative. (Second 
Series.) By Herbbst Spencer. (Published at 12s.) Demy 8vo, 
362 pp., 38. 6d. P. 6d. A rare opportunity. 

UCatter and Motion. By N. A. Nicholsok, M.A., Trinity College, 
Oxford. 48 pp., demy 8vo, 3d. P. Id. 
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The Yeax Book of Faets for 1880. Contaioing the principal 
diacoveries in Geology, Dynamics, Geography, etc., with the Speech 
of the Pr^esident at < the British Association Congress of that year, 
with Index. 210 pp., 7d. P. 3jd. 

The Glassification of the Sciences ; to which are added Reasons 
for Dissenting from the Philosophy of M. Comte. By Herbert 
Spencer. 48 pp., demy 8vo, colored wrapper, Is. P. Id. 

The Eternal Gospel ; or, the Idea of Christian Perfectibility. By 
N. W. Mackay, M.A. (Published at 2s. by Thomas Scott.) In 
two Parts, 200 pp. in all, 6d. P. 2d. 

Practical Kemarks on State Vaccination, addressed to the 
Smallpox and Vaccination Committee of the Epidemiological 
Society. By Edward J. Hughes, M.D., Medical Officer to the 
* ' Holywell Union. 32 pp., demy Sto, Id. P. j^d. 

The Crimea and Transcaucasia; being the narrative of a 
journey in the Konban, in Gk>tiria, Georgia, Armenia, Ossety, 
Imeritia, Swannety, and Mingrelia, and in the Taaric Range. By 
Commander J. P. Tslfer, R.N. With two fine Maps and nume- 
rous Illustrations ; two vols, in one, splendidly bound in cloth, gilt 
edges, royal Svo, 600 pp. (Published at £1 16s.) A handsome 
presentation book, 5s. 

An Essay on Classification. By Louis Aoassiz. Svo. Pp. vii. 
and 381. Cloth. (Published at 128.) Reduced to 38. P. 6d. 

Iiight, and its Influence on Life and Health. By Dr. 
Forbes Winslow.* 801 pp. Is. P. 4d. 

Human Long^evity ; and the amount of life upon the globe. — By P 
Flourens, Professor of Comparative Physiology, Paris. Trans- 
lated by Charles Martel. Boards, Is. P. 2^d. 

The Meteoric Theory of Saturn's Bings, considered with 
reference to the Solar Motion in Space. With illustrations. Paper 
wrapper, crown Svo, Id. P. Jd. 

The Human Mind. A System of Mental Philosophy. By J. G. 
Mdrfht, LL.D. Cloth, crown Svo, 850 pp., 28. P. 5d. 

The Modern Practice of Physic, exhibiting the symptoms, 
causes, prognostics, morbid appearances and treatment of the 
diseases of all climates. By R. Thomas, M.D. Eleventh edition, 
revised by A. 13'rampt.*>n, Physician London Hospital. In 2 vols., 
royal Svo, 564 pp. and 756 pp. This work contains a great 
number of recipes and prescriptions for all kinds of diseases, each 
given in both Latin and English. With a copious index and table 
of contents. 6s. 

The Findings of the Book. An essay on the origin of the Dogma 
of Lifallibility. By John Robertson. This is the important 
work which provoked the famous heresy prosecution. Published 
at 28. Post free Is. 

Pacts and Fi|^res for Working Men. An analysis of the 
Drink Question in relation to commerce, foreign competition, 
our food supply, strikes, the death rate, and prosperity of the 
country, etc. By Frederick Lbart. Id. 
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The Irish Problem and how to solve it. An historical and 
critical review of the legislation and events that have led to Irish 
difficulties, including suggestions for practical remedies. Cloth, 
demy 8vo, 410 pp. This work is only just issued, and hrings the 
History of the Irish Question up to the present time, and contains 
in addition to Compensation for Disturbance Bill, several Acts 
of Parliament, including the Coercion BUI of the present year. 
2s. P. 9d. 

The Bights and Duties of Property. With a plan for paying 
off the National Debt, dealing with the Science of Politicid 
Econemy, the Land Question, etc., etc. Cloth, gilt lettered, 260 
pp. 6d. P. 3d. 

Satan: His existence disproved, and the .notions of Battles in 
Heaven and of Fallen Angels shown to have originated in Astro- 
nomical Phacnomena. Id. P. ^d. 

Science Lectures for the People. By Professors Huxlet, 
Ttndall, Duncan, Williamson, Huggins, Robcoe and others. 
In all 55 lectures, in 3 vols., gilt cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Intervention and Non-intervention on the Foreign Policy 
of Great Britain, from 1790 to 1866. By A. G. Stapleton. 
Demy 8vo, 300 pp. 2s. P. 6d. 

Beply to Bishop Watson's attack on the ''Age of 
Season." By Thomas Paine. Id. P. ^. 

Splendid Steel Portraits of liOrd Brougham, John Bright apd 
Bichard Cobden. 24 by 18 Is. each ; or the three for 2s. 6d. 

The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua in Contrast with the 
. Moral Sense of our Age. Published at 6s. 6d. in parts. By the 

late Thomas Scott. In I vol. complete. 2s. P. 5d. 
Christianity in the Nineteenth Century. A Religious and 

Philosophical Survey of the Immediate Past. By Etiennb 

Ghabtel, Professor of Ecclesiastical History at the University of 

Geneva. Translated by J. Beasd. Cloth, crown 8vo, 236 pp., 

Is. P. 3^. 
The History of Christianity. By E. N. Bouziqub. Translated 

by J. Beabd. In three vols., nearly 400 pp. in each, crown 8vo, 

cloth, 5s. 
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Elementary Chemistry. By Rev. H. Mabttn Habt, B.A. Is. 

A Compendium of English History. From the Earliest Times 
to A.D. 1872. With copious quotations on leading events and Con- 
stitutional History, with Appendices. By Hbbbbrt R. Clinton. 
358 pp. Published at Ts. 6d: 2s. 6d. P. 6d. 

Eirst Book of English Grammar. By John Huoh Hawlet. 
Third edition. Cloth, 3d. P. Id. 
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(3-eopraphy Classified. A systematic manual of Mathematical, 
Physical and Political Gteog^aphy. With Geographical, Etymo- 
logical and Historical Notes. By Edwin Adams, F.R.G.S. Pp. 
357. (Published at 7s. 6d.) Is. 6d. P. 4d. 

Latixi Orammar. By L. Dibey. Pp. 179. Neatly bound. (Pub- 
lished at 4s.) 6d. P. 2d. 

Bnglish Grammar. By L. Dibey and A. Fogoo. Pp. 136. 
(Published at 3s.) 6d. P. 2Jd. 

Tlie Life of Cicere. By Gonybbs Middleton, D.D. Complete 
in one volume, with copious index and steel frontispiece. Demy 
8vo, 760 pp. 2s. 6d. P. 9Jd. Very cheap. 

Facts and Fi^^ures, Important Events in History, Geography, 
Literature, Biography, Ecclesiastical History, etc., etc. Arranged 
in classified chronological order. Post free, 6d. 

Elements of Clxemistry, Theoretical and Practical, including the 
most recent discoveries and applications of the science to medicine 
and pharmacy, to agriculture, and to manufacture. Illustrated 
by 230 woodcuts, with copious index. Second edition. By Sib 
RoBBBT K4I7E, M.D., M.R.I.A., President of Queen's College, Cork. 
Cloth, royal 8vo, 1069 pp. Price, 3s. 6d. 

Parker's Compendium of Natural and Experimental 
Fhilosopliy Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Acoustics,- Astro- 
nomy, etc., etc. Post 8vo, profusely illustrated, 400 pp. Is. 6d. 
P. 



The Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Oeology. 

By the late Professor J. F. W. Johnstoi? and C. A. Cambbon, 
Prof. Chemistry, R.C.S., etc., etc. Post 8vo., 600 pp., tenth 
edition. 2s. P. 4^d. 

Elements of Astronomy, for Academies and High Schools. By 
Elias Loomis, LL.D. Well illustrated, crown 8vo. 28. 6d. P. 4d. 

Orabbe's Technical Dictionary of all the Terms used in the Arts 
and Sciences. Post 8vo, 600 pp., 2s. P. 6d. 

The Child's Ladder of Elnowledge. By G. J. Holtoakb. 

Illustrated (published at 8d.), post free 4d. 

Works by the celebrated Sir Bbnjamin Bbodie. 

Fhysiological Researches. Dealiog with the Influence of the 
Brain on the Action of the Heart and the Generation of Animal 
Heat. Observations and experiments on the modes in which death 
is produced by vegetable poisons, &c., &c. Cloth, Royal 8vo, 146 pp. 
(Published at 6s.) Is. P. 3d. 

The Diseases of the Urinary Organs, with Treatment and 
Modes of Cure. Cloth, Royal 8vo, 400 pp. (Published at 128.) 28 
P. 7d. 

Pathological and Surgical Observations on the Diseases of 
the taints, Liflammation of the Synovial Membrane, Ulceration of 
ditto. Morbid Alteration of Structure, Cancellous Structure of 
Bones, &c., &c. Cloth, royal 8vo, 400 pp. (Published at 10s. 6d.) 
2s. P. 6d. 
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The Students' Chemistry. Being the Seventh Edition of House- 
hold Chemistry, or the Science of Home Life. By Albert J. 
Bbbnats, Ph.D., F.O.S. 347 pp., well illustrated, Xs. 6d. P. 4Jd. 
This book is one of the best standard authorities. 

Brief Notes on Chemistry; with Tables on the Metallic and 
Non-Metallic Elements, and Concise Tables for Chemical 
Analysis. By W. Gboohe, M. A., etc., Head Master of the Beds 
Middle Glass School. Both these works, extremely useful to 
students, are bound in limp cloth, demy 8vo. The two 6d. 
P. l^d. Also by the same author. 

One Thousand Geometrical Tests. Comprising exercises in 
Mensuration, Euclid, Practical Geometery, and Trigonometry; 
specially adapted by a novel arrangement for examination pur- 
poses, but suited also for general use in schools. By Thokas S. 
Gatzbb, Head Master of Queen Elizabeth Hospital, Bristol. 82ppl, 
cloth, demy 8vo, 6d. P. 2d. ' 

A Concise Treatise on Music, Musical Harmony, and 
Thorouflrh Bass. Illustrated, limp cloth, 30 pp., demySvo, 3d. 
P. Id. 

Hallam's Constitutional History of England. Pp. 970. 

3s. 9d. P.8d. 

Hallam's Europe during the Middle Ages. 720 pp. 2s. 8d. 
P. 6d. 

Volney's Lectures on History. Post-free, 6d. 

The Philosophy and History of CiviUsation. By Alexander 
Alison. Cloth, Royal 8vo, 478 pp., 2s. P. 7d. 

The Child's Reading Book. By G. J. Holyoake. Illustrated, Id. 

History of Civilisation in the Fifth Century. Translated 
from the French of A. Fr^d^ric Ozanam by Ashley G. Glynh. 
B.A. 2 vols, in one, 470 pp., an excellent work, 2s. 6d. P. 6^d. 

HALL OF SCIENCE MANUALS. 

I. — Light, Heat, and Sound By Annie Besant. In three 
parts, 6d. each. Bound in limp cloth, Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 



The whole of the late Thomas Scott's pablications still 
in print can be supplied. Catalogues sent on applicatiou. 

THE FREETHINKER. 

A Weekly Anti- Christian Organ, 

Edited by O- "^V- IFOOTIB, 
Published every Thursday. 

Post Free to any part of the United Kingdom, Europe or Amerioa, 

for one year, 6s. 6d. 
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NATIONALi REFORMER. 

Journal of Radicalism and FreethoughU 

EDITED BY 

CHABLES BBADLATJGH and ANNIE BESANT. 

Weekly — ^Psice Twopence. 

Post free to any part of Great Britain, Enrope, Egypt, the United 
States, and the whole of British America, 10s. lOd. New Zealand, 
Australia, British African Colonies, South AHierica,West Indies, Ceylon, 
and Chioa, via United States, 13s. India, Japan, and China, via 
Brindisi, 158. 2d. per annum. 

With its large and constantly-increasing circulation, The National 
Reforhes — which is constantly reyiewing works on Theology, Phi- 
losophy, Politics, and Sociology — is an admirable Advertising Medium, 
especially lor Publishers. 



SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

First Thirty 'Words 4C0 1 6 
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Special AiTanqenients may be made for repeated insertions. 
Published on the First of each Month. Price One Penny. 

THE REPUBLICAN. 

Edited by GEOBOE STANDBXKG. 

Annual Sub., post free, Is. 6d.; Office: 8, Finsbury St., E.G. 

NOW ISSUING J IN FORTNIGHTLY PARTS, 

Price 6d., 

Mr. Bradlaugh's Freethought Commentary on 

Genesis. 



Bound in cloth, gilt lettered, Piico 48. 

MY PATH TO ATttEISM. 

OoUected EsBays of ANNIE BESANT 
The Deity of Jesus— Inspiration-^Atonem^nt— Eternal Putt'shment— 
Prarer '- Revealed Religion -^.and the Existence of God, all ' 
oxamined aiid rejected; together ;with boq^q Essays on the 

Book of Common Pray.erl i. * 

- - - - i - _ ■-" ^ ■ , 

Xeatly hound in cloth; Price 6s,, post free. With Portraits i^nd 

Autographs of the two Defendants. 

YerbatiDi Beport of the Trial, 
The QUEEN against BBABLAUGH & BESANT. 

Second Edition, with Appendix, oontaiding the judgments of Lords 

Justices Bram well, Brett, and Cotton. 



Price fid., in neat Wrapper ; with Appendix. 

F&EE TBADE y. "FAIB" TB^BK 

Bt ANNIE BESANT. , 

Being the substance of Five Lectures — ^^No. 1, England before the 
Repeal oi the Corn. Laws ; No. 3, The H'nitory of tha AntirGorja- 
Law Struggle; No. 8, Labor and Land— their bm-deua, 
duties, and right8_ ; No. 4, W£at is really ^ree Trade ? > 
,' No. 5, The Landlords' attempt to mislead the 

Landless. 

. Each Lecture may be. obtained separately^ pri<se,ld, 

. I . i ' I . ■ ■■ ■ . . ■ , I ' I ... - . . ■ — , ... • ■ «■ ^ • ■ I . I ■ ■ 

Pricer 4d., in neat Wrapper. 

PHYSIOLOGY OF HOME. 

Br ANNIE BESANT. ' 

Being the substance of Four Lectures— No. 1, XHgestipn; No. 2, 
Organs of Digestion ; No. 3, Circulation ; No. 4, Respiration. 

Each Lecture may be obtained separately, price Id. , 
Price 4d., in neat Wrappw. 

CHEMISTBY OF HOME. 

By HYPATIA BRADLA17GH. 

Nos. 1 and 2 on Air; Nos. 3 and 4 on Water. 

Each Lecture jnay be obtained separately, price Id. 

London: Freethouoht PuBtissiNe CoifPiiNT, 28, Stonecutter 

Street, B.€. 



Price : limp clotli la. Cd., cloth boards 28. With Diagrams. 

LIGHT, HEAT AND SOUND. 

By ANNIE BESANT. 
Each Section may be had separately, iu neat Wrapper, price Gd. 

New Edition. — ^Price 6d, 

GOD, MAN AND THE BIBLE. 

The only Dbbatb os the Socratic Method. 

A VEBBATIDC BEPOBT of the THREE NIGHTS' 

DSBATE at LIVEBPOOI4 between 
CHAKLES BBADLAUGH and the Bev. Br. BATUSB. 



Price Is. 

HAS MAN A SOUL? 

A VEBBATIM BEFOBT of TWO NIGHTS' DEBATE 

at BXTBNIiEYy between the 
Bev. W. M. WESTEBBY and CHABLES BBADIiAUGH. 

Price Is. 

IS IT REASONABLE TO WORSHIP 

GOD? 

A VEBBATIM BEPOBT of TWO NIGHTS' DEBATE 

at NOTTINGHAM, between the 

Bev. B. A. ABMSTBONG and C. BBADLAXXGH. 

Price 4d., in neat Wrapper. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

By C. BRADLAUGH. 
Each Lecture may be obtained separately, price Id. 

London: FREETIIOUGHT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

28, STONECUTTKB STBEET, E.O. 
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